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——- 7 OF OPPRESSION, 
J if" Fi i ‘ 7 
Pe. f the N. O. Picayune. 
> i 
bis ns Joston, Dee. 1, 1845. 
ons, &e, :. Jobn G. Palfrey and Charles 
tionery, I gens committee of an organization 
ormhill. § for the exclusive object of deteat- 
, of Texas, are engaged in writing 
me ee + wealthy and influential men, in- 
varticipate in the movement, either 
: deg 8 ds, or personal exertion. The 
_ Feb to. Abbott Lawrenee and Hon, Nathan 
ae © vitation are published, and give 
of his or- . versal saustzetion, Mr, Lawrence an- 
it the late a. that he considers Texas virtually a 
Office 115 ey the Union elready, and tis opposition 
: admission. He believes it the duty 
on to do all in his power to render 
a _ odyantageous as possible to the 
His language is decided, but mild. 
spotso gentle. He speaksof the 
lore, ) tic. and accuses the abolition- 
NE-STY EET ow of it, of embittering the 
Bostox-— . ¢ dividing the country agamst i- 
rtment of vowed aims, and render- 
all prices, re onerous than ever. 
uality, for men whose names appear- 
‘ted to call . anti-Texes movement, and is 
i to see the gentlemen of the 
sROOK, or, "i \ Palfrey and Sumner— 
*y excepts nw these agitators. In con- 
the ery of ‘ Aecursed be the 
f the sentiments contained in 
7 ae inm by the committee, and 
single groat for their dis- 
tf is short, but pithy and full 
C; 
compose d ol Whigs. We 
: + Charles Summer's polities, in- 
DFORD, feaaexr Notto go tor bose party, nor 
public, that country, nor any hemisphere, 
ee ‘ id. He is, however, consid- 
7 wae ~— C. Francis Adams is the son of John 
wetfully sy the President of the 
render it in j ; , 
noderate. { Vhig Club; and Mr. Palfrey is the 
“tate. Consequently this anti- 
oneenesnsettipnanil h isto be comiuvwea at any 
azards, would be viewed as 
l for this flat-footed and 
RAL. yainst it by two such pillars 
as Messrs. Lawrence and Ap- 
, that he has 
ssdiie D Mail 
winess, with ACY OF SLAVERY. 
cop) of the Dover (N. H.) 
herein, marked as if for our 
i t in question purports 
t fashionable d by J. C. Hanson, of Newport, 
ains to select I tof New-Hampshire,) and 
| give his at- appeal to the New-Hampshire 
ed an assort- favor of the benign institution of 
vas Broad- : = ' ol chon of the abolitionists 
‘hich ay e Democrats, in favor of John P. 
, and on rea- 
1EN'S OFF- t yaties are not content with 
v. r wur exertions to elect good 
‘be used well important public stations, but 
re inform the Resven with 0. vengeeayaadar 
igementa, and a i napetet . 

. A hat? For uniting with them in 
waa oe troy the Union? No; for feed- 
ntlemen's off nursiog and taking care of a race of 
raed repaired f Almighty has wisely placed in 
nner, at short s; who are utterly incompetent to take 

s; and also for vherishing and 


itution guaranteed 
‘eral Constitution, 





perpetuate an in 


ie G himself, and our Fi 


2 s founded our glorious union of States, 
sre of Phono stined to st wud or ft ll, as the institution 
n the United ‘ y shall be perpetuated or abolish- 
ie works men- un or less of the last three 

eholding community, my northern 


itions to their 


ooke, and by ately are abolitionists, will par- 


sa Ac PITMAY, : 1 I arouse their tender sensibilities by 
‘aphy, and the t er I live in the South, and the 
and printing sunt I become with the management, 
‘ treatme lh ippy condition of the slave, 

weed lam of the benevolence and 


rews & Boylt, 


ishington- this benign institution,’ 
* CLASS : 
HIC CL of ‘. ¥. Courier & Enquire r. 


the system 









f Schools, ane HE WHIGS, WHIG PRINCIPLES, &0 
nen 50 ets. Att npts have lve en made, and are still 
4 a ge the a on of slaveryas a Whig 
a, a Fulier- ” acted upon in our national contests, 
ne in os ots. our duty to denounce, as in vi- 
° mises of our Federal Consti- 
we * poc- . . , ; 
rypic D rly destructive of that nationality 
sto, and forms the greatest strength 
’ In the same way we have seen 
by it mn ay we have s 
; published ; rt to commit the Whigs to .an- 
and. ‘ er principles and measures ut- 
royal Ove. ” vhole character and history 
ondrx hie W is to the peace and well-being 
: a ge > these attempts are persisted 
e7 l- very Whig journal to oppose 
. Appendit- 1 r 
i 50 € ibandoned, and the great Whig 
s old platform, to contend 
s,—the same for which it fought 
wi . “H,—the priuciples of Harrison and 
ey 19 1-2 ve we have always dove, give 
e pONDENT ° r most cordial and effective ¢o- 
ESO. iD i e the only principles, and this 
for practices . , : oe 5 
ote - l, pon which the Airs oO lhe 
10 t hich the # i 








containiDg . We buves o right to ubas don 
by, ond misc! nee and uphold their abandon- 


With slavery, now as in 1840 and 











easy 004 . syle mn tional party can bave noth- 

oe Lae dinal principle of that party,— 

gt ‘ lin national as well as in local 

, ot le to the States alone in which it 

ae res? gs the control of th t institution. This 

! $) : ys maintained by Henry Clay, 

tehed as nd on which Whigs can be 

Tho \ t with reference to this question. 

age Whigs, now heretotore, stand nie if 
ridge a7 34 s of the nation. 5 
te 1ITARIAN MINISTERS. 

ston ( n Register contains a corres- 

and othert p Ween an Unitarian of Savannah, Geo, 

We eade Mr, Whitman, a Unitarian clergyman, 

eo Mass. It seems that a number of the 


late Protest of 170 minis- 

t aia ; ‘, Me lation in Savannah, and one 

Som - Whitman, is astonished to find 
‘Ne the signers of that document. Hav- 
+ he proceeds as follows: 


. uss 1D no good repute among us, and 


\BERAT® ; the " = ee apo . document as that, 
. eT esi to it, and you are one that 
se) ‘orth F le ‘ngs trom; setting our faith aside, 
n, * , > CO you think can be done by it? 
Hets the i: | 8Y none, Every such document 


et 1 . 
citer, and debars those you so 
’ privileges they now enjoy. 


that deplore the existence of 


5 Pp et 


‘ ere 


4 tbe who ut cay and if any way ean be 
. ~ veh iteould be remedied, 1 would 
tee bat some reasenable way 

frst. © 


‘ an you point out any such ? 
Hs look upon those of you, who signed 
88 madmen, who would not hesitate to 


Vpst 


Der 








Wie powde , “ 

Fee and .. Powder. You are = man.of good 
WO ees oon) ” ‘ORS enough to see that the 
Pare, yep Ot Occupy the same country in 


f we fr 





; By e the : : 
. Stine « m, what will hecome ot 


Wes, 1 Aside ‘ : ° " 
YN Vo0 thie cen’ te rain it will bring upon na.) 
tem North? For | assure yeu we 





OUR COUNTRY 18 THE WORLD--OUR 


ee nee ee 


a) 


‘ 
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ERATOR 


ARE ALL MANKIND. 












Lad Ende RRP AR SERRA ORO OT tan Be I a TSE 


TF All men are born free and equal—with cer 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are fe, Mberty, and the pursnit of happiness. 

is’ Three mittens of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold us marketable commodities. __ 

IP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of ‘slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
liean,(!t) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

TF lhamediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

Hi ad Slave-bolders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish eategory, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as. 


~ sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 


> The existing Constitution ofthe United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell. 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 











| soon’t have them here, Will you avd your friends 
{be willing to remunerate the widow and orphan 
| When their all is tuken from them? And who im- 
posed this evil on us, but you northerners ? who were 
Lmore deeply engaged in the slave traffic than the 
-0i-Massachusetts ? I acknowledge the evils you 
complain of in the low state of morals among them, 
|but it is young men and old men from the North 
that encourage them in vice to a greater degree 
than our own people, who have too much pride to 
associate with them. 
Mr. Whitman, I expected better things of you; 
we were low enough in the world’s estimation with- 
out putting this upen us,’ 








TTERS FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Warrrioo, July 31, 1844. 
Hotel des Colonne. } 














BOSTON, FRIDAY, 





to men of violence and blood. This is a small yillage 
of small, dirty houses, on the very borders of the 
forest. ‘ 

Thus have I visited the battle-field of Waterloo, to 
strengthen my abhorrence of war, and of the religion, 


church and clergy that sanction it. They are. the 
deadliest enemies of Christianity, the real infidels and 
atheigts. And the horrors and murders of Waterloo 
are to be covered over by a hymn, a prayer, a solemn 
assembly, a sabbath, and a chapter! by the mummery 
of pepular worship on Sunday, and by zeal for creeds 
and secis, and the divinity of human government! 
This battle, that laid 40,000 human beings dead and 





erantefits! Human governments, 
dashed one against another, to gain @ 

40,000 men, made in th® image of. i, 
between them, and their souls dismissed; filled with 
wrath and revenge, to the bar of God! * Avencers 





To E. L. B. Wraieur: 
Dean Wire—ltt is 5 o'clock, P. M. 


this day 


| 
{ have spent , 
rambling over the field of Waterloo, on 
which, at the close of the day of June 19, 1815, lay 


forty thousand dead and dying men. I left my bag- 


gage in Brussels and came here (some 10 or 12 iniles) | blood. 


very early in the inorning. 
ward Cotton, an Englishman, who was in the battle, 
and who lives here, and whose only business is to 
In this oecu- 
pation he has spent several years, and acquired quite 


guide visitors over the battle-ground. 
afortune. Under his euidance, I have visited La Haye 
Sainte, Haugaumont, Mont St. Jean, La Belie Alliance, 
La Haye ; 


narrated on the spot, and read of them in a history 


heard the events of the different places 


of the battle whieh | have with me; seen the posi- 


tions of the hostile armies; seen the still visible pf- 


fects of the battle in the walls and buildings; and | in war anc capital punishment be required. 


had all that scene of wrath and blood presented as 


} 


distinctly to my mind as possible to one who saw it | 
not. 1 had a guide to myself—had none others with 
me-——spent as much time in each detail as | wished— 


and wrote down facts, thoughts and feelings on each | 
blondy spot as deliberately and extensively as | wish- 
ed I shall attempt no description of the field or the 


events 


They are on record, to be read aud pondered | 
by all Christendom, and to be decided apon. Now| 
the whole world, that is ealled Christian, pronouaces 
that battle of Waterloo a Christian act; has given 
and blood to 
the Christian’s heaven : and conseerated this field of | 


those who fell in that scene of wrath 


blood as the field of triumph to the Prince of Peace. 
In the 
the Belgian Lion, 200 feet high, and 1600 feet in cir- 


centre of it stands the immense mound of 


cumference at its base, surmounted by a gigantic fig- | 
ure of the Lion. From that mound I had a perfect 
view of the whole field. The following is from my 
Journal], as I sat on the mound with my guide: 


‘1 sit here and muse and write, my guide leoking 


over the map of the. field. and calling my attention | 


to this and that place, and relating incidents connect- 
ed with them. The whole scene enacted here, June 


19, 1815, is before me. Those poor, deluded men, led 


on to mutual slaughter by Wellington and Bonaparte, | 


rather by the church and clergy of universal Christ- 


endom, I hear the roar of more than 300 cannon, 


pouring out a storm of iron death upon human bo- | 


dies 
shrieks of mangled thousands as they lie on the mad, 
(for this field on that day was one deep pool of mud | 
softened by rain and blood.) 1] see the horses, mad 
and furious as their riders, trampling on the bodies 
of wounded and dying men; I see Haugamont in 
flames, and hear the shrieks of 300 
perishing in them, unable to crawl out from amid the 
hay and straw, burning and glowing like a furnace. 


wounded men 


I see the purple sword and spear and bayonet, as they 
are drawn from human bodies, and the gaudy dress 
of the victims. I see the faces of those men, those 
brethren, those children of a common Father—Oh! 
what an expression! What eyes—flasuing rage and 
death! And we are told that this face of death, and 
those eyes of fury, are Christian ! * Cotton,’ I] say ab. 


Procured as a guide, Ed- | 


} 


I hear the death-ratlle of musketry, and the | 


Tofexecute wratu’! they are so; and because they 
are, they must be dashed to pieces and consumed for- 


| ever. 


The responsibility of that wholesale murder—on 
whom does it rest? Some body must account for that 
Must it rest on Napoleon and Wellington, 

and the soldiers under them? They were not the 
| principals. On the governments that were here rep- 
‘resented? These governments are an abstfaction, a 
non-entity, so far as responsibility isconcerned. NO! 

that blood will be required of every individual who 

advocates the principle of military defence—the right 
| to shed blood—especially of those professed ministers 
| of Christianity who seek to throw its great and ven- 
; erable sanctions over defensive war, and the shedding 
_of human blood. They are the principal actors in 
Of them will the murders committed 
They are 
the most guilty; for they make Christ the minister of 
blood and revenge. 

There is one ferture of that battle that traly de- 
After the 
French commenced their retreat, the allies followed 
them about 30 miles, colly butchering even thousands 
that asked for mercy. Truly did Napoleon say—+ The 
worse the man, the better the soldier \; and truly did 
Wellington say—* The man who has nice notions 
about religion, had better not become a soldier.’ 


this tragedy. 


velopes the nature of the soldicrs’s trade. 


What wretches then are Napoleon and Wellington ! 


Brussels, 9 o'clock, evening.—This has been a day 
of deep and mingled emotions—among which, few 
have been pleasurable. Inextinguishable /oathing of 
a religion that sanctions the shedding of human blood 
in defence or as a penalty ; pity for those miserable 
men who blasphemously assume the name of Christ 
| while they plead for the gallows and the sword ; and 

a settled determination to do what 1 can to strip the 
| popular clergy of their influence over men, which 
they use to encourage them in the commission of sla- 
very and war, robbery and murdsr. Such haye' been 
my feelings and resolution. 


Brussels is the capital of Belgium—situated on the 
| little river Senne, and has106,000 inhabitants. French 
is the common language, though many speek Flem- 
ish * Brussels is Paris on a small scale’—so they 
say. 


H. C. WRIGHT. 


Farewell, 





CO ES SE OS 
From the Liberty Bell. 

| PRO-SLAVERY APPEAL TO THE WORLD FOR 
| SYMPATHY, ANSWERED FROM OLD IRELAND. 


} BY JAMES HAUGHTON. 


| In an Address read by the Hon. T. F. Marshall, 
| on the occasion of the suppression, by lawless vio- 
|lenee, of C. M. Clay’s paper,—t The True Ameri- 
} can’—lI find the following passage: ‘ For our vin- 
| dication, under the circumstances, we appeal to 
| Kentucky and to the world,’ 

| 1 know not how this audacious appeal may be 
/met by the people of Kentucky: but as an Irish- 
man I reply, your acts of violence on this occasion 
only deepen the feelings of contempt entertained in 
{my eountry for American slaveholders,—feelings 
| which deepen from day to day, as we see more clearly 


| 


ruptly to my guide, * how did you feel in that scene of | the inconsisteney between their professons of liber- 


blood ?’ * Soon as | began to fight,’ said he, ‘1 lost all 
feeling, except the single desire to kill my opponents. 


[ only desired to thrust my sword into the hearts of} 


the French. I had no more feeling for human beings 
than the wolf has for the lamb which it is devouring.’ 
‘And this is lore,’ | said, ‘ this is Christianity, is it :' 
‘No,’ quickly and emphatically exclaimed the soldier ; 
‘love and Christianity had nothing to do with us that 
It was all wrath and fury.’ . ‘Ina word,’ I said» 
the 


said he- 


day. 
were tigers ?' 
destroy 


‘ for time being, you 


would not one 





‘only tigers 


another as men did.’ * Where did you stand on 


that 


tain place to the right, 


‘Yonder, said he, pointing to a cer- 
‘And saw and heard 
all, and took partin that tragedy?’ I asked. ‘1 
did, said he, ‘and never do I wish to see and hear 


the like 


day?’ 
you 


’ *Did you think that you were butch- 


? 


again 
ering brethren?’ | asked. 


nd Frenchmen, said he 
»r as brethren when they fight and try to kill 
one another.” * Well, Cotton,’ [ said, ‘all that butch- 


on both sides, was mere murder—and when Wa- 


anoth 


ery, 
terloo gives up her dead, it will be seen and felt that 
mere murderers. You will all 
God will require 


all those men were 
have a fearful account to give. 
that blood at your hands, and at the hands of all who 
ecountenanced it." $ 

War is indeed a fearful exhibition of passion. The 
field of Waterloo is now covered all over with 
rye, wheat, oats and barley, now just ready for the 
harvest. It was thus covered on the morning ot the 
battle 
down in blood and mire. 
ings remain the same as then. 
terloo, I proclaimedjunmitigated hostility to the shed- 


At night, that rich crop of corn was trampled 


ding of human bloed, and prayed for strength to keep! 
i renounced the religion that can; 


my resolution. 
justify the shedding of blood ; and | deterifined to do 
what in me lay to hold up the religion, the church 
and clergy, that countenance war even by silence, 
to the execration of mankind. If Christianity be not 
a delusion, Wellington, Bonaparte and Washington 
will find the place of murderers on the record of this 
world. 

| Lhave been beset on all hands, all day, by venders 
of bones, bullets, bits of swords, guns, horse har- 
| nesses, &c., but 1 want none of these things. Thave 
jbought a few pictures, very truly representing the 
| battle-field as it now is; but I'll keep no relics of mur- 
derers ; the quicker they are all buired in an infa- 
mous oblivion, the better. 


Soignes; or, as Byron calls it, the ‘ Forest of Arden- 
nes. It extends from Waterloo nearly to Brussels— 
about ten miles long and seven broad. It is one deep, 
dark forest of beech trees—scarce any other tree in 
it. The toad wight through it, which I came. 
The church in 





bd Yes,’ | 


‘I only thought of enemies | 
‘Men do not regard one | 


The scenery and the build- | 
On that field of Wa-! 


Between Waterloo and Brussels is the Forest of 


terloo is crowded with monuments 


| ty and their acts of oppression. 
| {tis lamentable to behold the position pow occu- 
| pied by the U.S. of America, in the estimation of the 
}rest of the world, Slavery, it is true, exists in other 
| countries, but nowhere else is its hideous deformi- 
|ty soapparent. The charter of man’s inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
is ostentatiously paraded before the world, while, at 
the same time, this magnificent recognition is con- 
tinually trampled under foot by ber citizens. And, 
strange to say, their perceptions of justice and hon- 
|or are so perverted by the blighting influences of 
slavery, that they imagine they stand forth among 
their tellow-men, arrayed in spotless purity ! 

But such monsters, in the moral creation, have 
no just pretensions to associate with the rest of man- 
kind. When they leave their own sphere, they are 
| obliged to put on the garb of virtue ; but it sits awk- 
| wardly upon them, and cannot conceal their real 
character. These ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing’ 
walk uneasily, when they step beyond their own 
polluted boundary.. Such, at least, is the condition 
of all pro-slavery Americans who visit old Ireland. 
Yes! thanks to the fearless exposures and denun- 
| clations of O'Connell and his son John, we know 
| howto treat American * soul-drivers,’ 
| The incendiaries in Lexington may therefore rest 
assuied that they will meet with no friendly re- 
sponse from us, In return for their blind and boot- 
less atempt to smother free discussion, and their 
| uumanly attack upon the property and privileges of 
a man who had the magnanimity to free his slaves, 
and to combat a depraved public opinion by reason 
and argument,—let them kuow that Ireland will 
make every pro-slavery American, who sets foot 
upon her soil, feel that she looks upon him asa 
degraded being, fit only to associate with sheep- 
stealers and highway-robhers. 

That my answer is a true Irish answer, every 
| packet-ship from our shores to America will bear 
ample testimony. 

Oppression, in some shape, exists in all lands, 
and the poor are its victims in a greater or less de- 
gree every where. In some countries, open and 
| usblushing tyranny is sanctioned by the laws and 
j ancient usages of society ; in others, misery and 
| destitution prevail, arising partly from unjust social 
| arrangement,from erroneous legislation,from intem- 
| perance and ignorance. But, even in these cases, 
the oppressed are generally allowed to complain ; 
their friends are permitted to advocate their cause, 
and the evils under which they groan are open to 
inquiry and amelioration. The slaveholding Ameri- 
can Union alone would remain wilfully Gark and 
blind, doggedly determined to shut out the light. 
She alone claims the right forever to repress the 
free aspirations of the soul, to transform her victim 
from a man to a brute, and to keep him so. And if 
one of her slavehoiders, becoming convinced of the 
sinfulness of his position, strug <le the legal 
impediments which she has thrown in_ his way, 
give freedom tu his bondmen, and ly advo- 
eate the equal rights of all,—she hunts him down 
as if he were a ravenous wild beast. 

Thus, with a Constitution the most glorious ever 
offered for the admiration and acceptance of any 
people, it is reserved for America to exhibit the 
most infamous tyranny that exists upon the earth. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 





JANUARY 9, 1846. 


= — 
, We do not wonder when we hear of forcible at- | is proposed, the Constitution, for many purposes, 
| tempts to repress the expression of opinion, in obe- | will have been virtually abrogated ; that, with such 
| dience to the mandate of a monarch, in countries ja precedent, there will be practically no longer any 
| where political freedom is denied to the mass of the | reserved rights of the States or people ; and that 
|people. This is only what might be expected. But | the general government, aeting only through the 
| we start when we first learn that such things hap- | President and a bare majority 
| pen in the United States, where the right of free | Congress,—acting, in e through the President 
‘speech and free discussion is guarantied to all, by | alone,—will be absolute and supreme. 
pare oon and embodied in a written Con-| Texas annexed, and the Constitution mee viola- 
i 5 : ement Trion 
Nevertheless, while we strive to bring about the ayant ais eo pss oe in is care 
power of enlightened public opinion to dear Upon j its dissolution! When we recollect the purpose oi 
‘the ungust acts of American slaveholders, we should | the framers of the tituti when we eall to 
be diligent in laboring for an abatement of the | mind the” valedictory counsels of Washington,— 
evils which afflict our own poor, He who sends | when we contemplate the progress, and, in many 
his sympathies across the ocean, and is deaf to the} of its aspects, the prosperity of the country,-— 
cries,ei - offerers at hors, is a hypocrite, and de-| when we see in its physical features, in its varied 
‘serves not to be trusted. ‘ and combined resources, what God has fitted the 
| But, happily, the United States are engaged ina country to become,—and when we remember how 
\frnitless struggle against free discussion—they can- | much our fathers endured and sacrificed to serve 
‘not shut out the light. Happily for the master a$| and save and unite the ecountry,—and when we re- 
well as for the slave, in spite of all his efforts to 
|overcome the conviction, the master feels that he is 
}at war with all the higher instincts of his own na- 
jture, He is at continual war with Ged, in his own 
| soul, for he knows that he is ever doing violence to 
ithe divine laws. Other sinners may deceive them- 
i selves by the plea that they are acting in accord- 
/ance with the propensities which God has implant- 
‘ed. The warrior may urge the plea of self-derence, 
‘and the provoeation which his natural propensities 
| of destructiveness and combativeness have received ;| Free States are made to feel that their rights have 
the highwayman or the sheep-stealer may seck to | been disregarded, and that the sole object of annex- 
'sutisfy his accusing conscience by pleading that the | ation is to make the gen@ral government the instru- 
'laws under which he lives are partial and unjust, | ment of the Slaveholding States for the perpetua- 
and deny him his fair share of the means of life.— tion of slavery, by what tie of feeling or interest, 
| But as easily could I believe that a man might) for what valuable common object, for. what truly 
‘thrust his hand into a flaming furnace, and feel no | national purpose, can it be supposed that the Union 
| pain, as that a man could buy a man and work bim | js to be preserved? How can a slaveholding poli- 
| Without wages, and not know that he was doing} cy be sustained and tolerated by Free States? and 
|wrong. He may endeavor to conceal the convic- | how long can Free States consent to be deprived of 
| tion from himself, by the aid of corrnpt public sen- | the power of legislating for their own welfare ? To 
\timent, and by resolutely silencing his conscience ; | bring the case home to Massachusetts,—what can 
, but that the consciousness of injustice is a living jche<oe in union with Texas for the sake of slavery, 
principle in his soul is proved by the stite of ub-| which can recom. her to the connection? Mas- 
easiness in which We lives. He is ever in fear, he ! sachusetts and Texas,—torvea together as they will 
lis the slave of boisterous passions, he enacts cruel be,—all the peculiarities of their ehureerar and con- 
and bloody laws to protect himselfagninst the ever-! dition tending only to mutual repulsion,—ana eral 
‘living opposition of bis human cattle. Truly, de-| ean they become, in any proper view of the relation, 
lspite his polished manners to strangers, and hits | for any purpose of cordial or useful union, sister 
| haughty demeanor towards his equals at home, the | States? Much then, as union is to be valued while 
| man-steale: is a miserable creature. It would be | it exists, how plain it is, that, unless it can be main- 
jan act of mercy to release him from the bondage of | tained in perfect good faith, upon a practical basis 
lasystem which makes him thus wretched in himself) of equal rights and common interests, it must cease 
land contemptible in the eyes of the world—of that | to exist! At the time of the formation of the Con- 
| world to which Mr. Marshall and his compeers | stitution, Mr. Madison entertained and avowed the 
have made their audacious appeal. If, they have | apprehension that the chief danger to the Union 
| hearts capable of being touched by any feelings of | would arise, not, as some supposed, from the dis- 
| truth and honor, deep will be ‘their humiliation at| parity in political power between the large and 
ithe response they will receive from the civilized | small States, but from the essential difference in 
j world. The folly of these men in suppressing a | character and in interests between the Free and 
j|paper conducted by one whose aim was to shed | Slaveholding States. With all the manifestations 
| light abroad on the sabj set of slavery, will array | of our national growth and greatness, the experi- 
tlie free pens of the world against that vile system,|ence of the country has shown that the union of 
and strengthen our indignant ubhorrence. May | the States has been always imperfect; that there 
the bloody jnstitution soon be uprooted from its very | has been a bitter ingredient in the cup,—a canker 
foundation! . |at the root of our prosperity; and in confirmation of 
Oh, people of America! the heart of humanity | the prephetic apprehension of Mr. Madison, it is 
shall rejoice when the song of universal emancipa- | excy to see, that, from first to last, the element in 
ticn shall resound through the Jength and breadth our institutions so adverse to union has been slavery. 
of the Union; when it shall be borne with acclama-| Jy peace or war, upon almost every question which 
tion from summit to summit of your everlasting} pas produced a serious division of opinion and feel- 
mountains; when the glad waters of your magnifi- ing, this result may be traced to a renewed disa- 
cent rivers shall carry onward the julnlee of free- | greement between the Free and Slaveholding States. 
|dom; and when your mighty forests and boundless | Seldom with respect to our foreign affairs, and still 
prairies shall no longer echo to the wailing of the| more seldom in regard to the domestic policy of the 
bondnsan; when your Marshalls and your Calbouns, | government, have they acted together with any cor- 
your MeDuflies and Henry Clays, shall shake off) diality, In the discussion of questions affecting 
the selfishness which degrades and depresses them, | their relative interests, the point with the North has 
and shall rise up in the dignity of their nature, free | necessarily been, what will make. free labor more 
and disenthralled! Then, indeed, may your citi- | productive, and with the South, what will make 
zensappeal with confidence to the world to justify | slave labor more secure ; and, by adhering to these 
their actions,—but not until then. points, the sections of the country have only proved 
Dublin, October, 1845. over and over again, that they cannot occupy com- 
mon ground, that the coexistence of freedom and 
slavery does not produce a coalition of interest, or 
sentiment, or feeling, but that in all these respects 
they must gradually become more and more aliena- 
ted from each other, until their differences shal] be 
merged ina desperate struggle for power. such 
a struggle, the annexation of Texas is the anticipa- 








our times might be enabled to do for it, the thought 
isappalling, that at this moment the sword is per- 
haps suspended by a single hair, which, at one 
stroke, may dissever the Union! Yet so it may be, 
if the fatal blow now aimed at the Constitution 
shall not be arrested ;—nay, so it must be, if the 
spirit of mutual confidence and of attachment to a 
common object, which is the life of union, shall be 
extinguished. If, by the annexativn of Texas, the 








THE CONSTITUTION,-- THE UNION,-THE GOV-| 
EBRNMENT. 


The following impressive extract is taken from the 
eloquent Address on the annexation of Texas, by the | 


Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Salem :— tof hich h 
; +p, | ted result; a result, of course, which must give the 
Texas annexed,—awhat has become of the Constitu- | apy to the South, and subject the North to all 


tion? what shall be the cement of the Union? in what | ihe consequences of an inglorious and injurious de- 


country, and under what government, eg live? | feat. In these new relations of victors and van- 
a nesaht coneldedieaab caean oan teahae quished, with the Constitution trampled down be- 

fhe sa a ea heat Sans 3 “An. | teen them, how can the Free and Slaveholding 
as we will, any answer will require action. At- | Stes be expected to approach each other in a spir- 
swer it as we will, our present position is such that litof union? What must be the prospect before 
we must advance or retreat from it; we must abab- | 1,67), if they shall attempt to remain together, but 
don our principles, or ¢arry them into psig . | that of increasing animosity, constant discord, and 
Texas annexed,—What has become of the an 'of'a certain and not far distant rupture? How can 
|tution? Massachusetts answers of course,—she has | union be practicable, or even desirable, under such 


| ° . 
U — . tT10 +e . 
advance,—the Constitution | i) ,ropitious circumstances ? 


;given her answer in t 

| has been violated and overthrown. The Constitu- 2 om : 

Suill, as long as the Union, such as it may be, can 
will be the country 


}tion, as she has always understood it, as is plain to} ) 
;all who can read it, was a compact Seewoen certain | last, what, wilh Texas annexed, ae 
| States, providing for the establishment of a general |" ee we shall live, and with the Constitution sac- 
government for certain purposes which are express- | rificec to slovery, under what government shall we find 
ly prescribed, and stipulating that all rights not | ourselves? Imagine the map of the United States 
| granted to the general government are reserved to | *S ! will then appear to all who inspect it,—to the 
| the States and the people respectively. By ratify- school-boy studying his alae, or the traveller tra- 
|ing the Constitution, the original States became uni- | cing out his route. Let the Slave States be exhibi- 
tect in a political partnership, and as voluntary part- ted in the color whieh represents the peculiar pop- 
ners they have shared all the privileges and bur- | ulation, and what a black spot will overspread the 
dens, all the responsibilities and duties, of such a! larger portion of the broad surface! Trace upon 
connection. ‘The Constitution contains no provis- | it #8 you may the bold outlines of natural grandeur, 
ion for extending the partnershi}, except so far as to | DOW will they be obseured by the sable drapery 
mnhérian'thd: tePensiion'éf ew Stites within’ the which covers or overshadows them all! Desery 
limits of the original States, of of the territory be- , #!ong its edges the light-colored space incluled 
| longing to them collectively ; and it clearly was not within the contracted boundaries of the old Free 
contemplated or desired that the question of enlarg- States,—Massachusetts scarcely discernible as a 
ing the common country should be considered or | Gear upon the bay within the capes,—the whole ot 
decided in any other mapner than as a question to| New England dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
be submitted, like that upon the adoption of the _canee,—the Middle States far distant from the cen- 
Constitution, to the people of all the States, The | 'e and just skirting a portion of the nse 
‘attempt, therefore, on the part of the general gov- | —see also the new Free States lying along the line 
‘ernment in any of its branches, to enlarge. the | whieh marks the fatal tnd sheeted os a oaae 
country, is regarded by Massachusetts as an_inva-| learn, as you may thus read the lesson literally ‘in 
‘sion of the reserved rights of the States and the peo- | black and white, the sad effect of the increase of 


ple, and Uits a violation of the Constitution. Mas- | the country in the disproportionate extension of 
sachusetts occupies thiy ground, and she maintains | free and slaveholding territory. Yes, see the coun- 
it in disregard of the treaties for the acquisition of) try, stretching, as it does already in its breadth, from 
Louisiana and Florida, She maintained it with Me. | eam to ocean, with scarcely any fixed boundary 
Jefferson in opposing the Louisiana treaty; and, | wae there is land preg bt erage French, 
waiving the consideration of the admitted peculiar- | Spanish, Mexican, and ble li art successively 
ities in both cases,she insists that they derived | extinguished in its insatiable lust of territory, and 
their validity from a subsequent and general acqui- | Yet the magnifitence of its growth exhibiting to 
lesence in them. Granting, however, all that can | the view of the world no other emblem of its condi- 
‘be claimed from the construction of these treaties | tion and destiny than the gloomy and lengthenin 

\as precedents, Massachusetts sees, that, if, by any | P#!l with which the map is shrouded! Alas, that it 
act of the Government under the Constitution, a| must be so! The new world, discovered by Colum- 
foreign nation may be annexed to the country, it bus, in its virgin freshness, despoiled of poh ged 
can only be through the exercise of the treaty-ma- by the most loathsome corruption,—the Fat 
king power ; and, stopping here, she unites with all | the West, with its fertility provin oc an te 
who hesitate to adopt her broader conelusion, in altwement and support of slave r Washi 

| denouncing the attempt to make Texas one of the |‘ Land of the Free,’ the country na i - ne 
United States,—not by a treaty, with the advice and | known and decribed as the principal slaveholding 


consent of two thirds of the Senate, but, after the and slave-breeding region of the earth! 
| rejection of a treaty, by a semi-legislative and semi- 


In such a country, if it can be kept together “4 
‘executive negotiation, not fairly authorized by the! der slaveholding control, what of muy 
‘regular vote of a bare majority of the two Houses, | the nature and effect of iis government ? by 
|—2#s a proceeding which, in its object and by virtue 


what name you will,—when, under the Circum- 
‘of the means included in it, annuls the Constitution. | stances, there ean be no alternative betveen anar- 
'If a right reserved by the States and people is, with- 








ismm,—when it has the main 





(out their consent, to be assumed by the general ipa to the power of 
government,—or if the treaty-making power so | oppressors over influ- 
carefully guarded in consideration of the rights of| ence of freedom, direct or ean only prove 
ie Santen, sate be semnernd syn sedoe at oenghe Se a 
in a qhestion directly involving the vital rights against 

Giic Ccuine, whet remeine in thConstisation whith remain of the republic’of which we have ncied 


the States can or ought to be content with? and 
what can make it valid for any other good purpose 











of the two Houses of it. I can see no 








WHOLE NO. 783. 


I 
i have indulged in gloomy and disheartening ap- 
prehensions ; and J have reached a conclusion from 
| which IT would instantly recede, were it not that my 
irrepressible convictions compel me to adhere to it, 
and a strong sense of duty admonishes me to avow 
honor, no peace, no safety for the 
| Free States in a continued union with the slave- 
‘holding States, the conditions involved in the 
jannexation of is, 1 y—the overthrow of 
ithe Constitution, the extension and pe of 

goy- 


‘slavery, and the transformation of the 
ernment in all its operations and influences into a 
|searcely disguised instrument of the slave power. 
, That these conditions will be realized, others ma 
‘may not permit themselves to believe ; and, blinded 
| by their wishes and their hopes, they may remain 
in ignorance of the danger, which can never be 
; warded off or prepared for, unless it is foreseen. 
| But jor myself, wawiting- and anable to avoid the 
responsibilities of this occasion, I ehoose to derive 
| what instruction I may from past and passing events, 


flect what we ourselves with all the advantages of | #!d to extend my view to the inevitable future; and 


I can learn nothing which inspires the slightest con- 
|fidence, I can see no where any ground of hore, 
| that, with the annexation of Texas, in the mode and for 
the object proposed, there cau be an escape from the 
| consequences which I have portrayed. 





THE CONSPIRACY, 
Alluding to the final action of the 
| Representatives, annexing Texas to 
| Washington correspondent of the 
says— 


U. 8. House of 
this Union, the 
Albany Patriot 


In reviewing this transaction, one cannet easily 
‘command words with which to describe it fitly. 
For a body of men ag a pai millions of 
| free people, called together for purpose of de- 
liberation, with a matter of the gravest i be- 
‘fore them, involving questions of constitutional au- 
| thority, national honor, fundamental morality, and 
| individual conscience and responsibility, under such 
| circumstances to apply the gag to its own mouth, is 
a spectacle which may well astonish the world. 
|The gracious heavens save.us iu all time to come 
e. : , 

| from a.si ht so loathsome! To call it the offspring 
| of cowardice, duplicity, and unblushing meanness, 
{downright villany, does not come up to the meas- 
| ure of an exact description, You must combine all 
|these, and say it is the result of the sum total of 
{them all, An imferpal decoction ! 

One of the strongest mea of our delegation, a 
Democrat, this morning denounced the Texas con- 
spiracy from beginning to end, as a piece of the 
| rankest rascality. Three hours afterwards, he was 
found voting with the conspirators! Strange, you 
| say—what could have produced the change in his 
|mind? Nothing. It is not changed. The whole 
thing is explained by the statement of twu facts. 
|Members want influence here, to employ in gettin 
| official favors for themselves or for theirTriends, an 
| the tmperial succession is to be provided for! To 
offend the Oligarchy now, would be to forfeit all 
‘claims to it—to throw away the chances of the 
‘mighty game! 





DESPOTISM TRIUMPHANT. 


It will be seen on reference to our Congressional 
ijournal, that last Tuesday, the most stupendous 
| fraud ever practised upon any nation, was consum- 
|mated ins the U.S. House of Representatives, by 
|ineans of violence, and the despotic suppression of 
| the petitions of the people, and the freedom of de- 
jbate. It was a work of diabolism, of darkness and 
|sin; and the means by whieh it was accomplished 
were worthy of the deed. The master of ceremo- 
|nies—the P. Q. of the oceasion—McConnell, of 
| Alabama, is represented as the most besotted, vul- 
gar, drunken creature, who disgraces the national 
| capitol. 
| By this act, admitting Texas, a foreign State in- 
}to the Union, 120 so-called Democrats, 20 Whigs, 
‘and 1 .Vative, have voted to sanction a national rob- 
| bery; they bave voted to dissolve the old Union, and 
| to create a new one; they have voted to establish sla- 
| very where it has been abolished; they have voted 
;to connect the people of the United States with a 
jnation of adventurers, of gamblers, of refugees 
| from justice, of slaveholders and slaves; they have 
| voted to give and secure to this people, higher privi- 
leges, and far greater power, than are enjoyed by 
lany free State of the Union,—higher and greater 
than are enjoyed by the sons of those who fought 
| for and established the Independence of this nation ; 
| they have voted to give a people, numbering voters 
jon the adoption of their Constitution, only about 
lone half of those which the city of Boston exhibits 
/at some of the elections,—and such a people, too— 
| two Senators, and two Representatives in Congress! 
thus balancing the State of Rhode Island in both 
bret with half of the number 5 Btner which are 
| given in Delaware, balancing that State in the Sen- 
| ate, and having soe tay eee ery in the House ! 
and in the Senate, also ing the State of New- 
York, with about half a million of voters! These 
infamous betrayers of the people have, moreover, 
voted to sanction a Constitution, which provides 
that, ‘The Legislature shall have no power to pass 
| laws for the emancipation of slaves, without the consent 
of their owners; nor without paying their owners, 
previous to such emancipation, a full equivalent in 
money, &c.; they have voted to place the power 
of the General Government forever in the hands of 
slaveholders,—so that hereafter, so long as this 
state of things shall be submitted to, the interests, 
and all that the free States have or hope for is sub- 
ject to the power and ecaprice of slaveholders,— 
those who are vitally hostile to their welfare and 
prosperity,—and all that the free States may receive 
of good, will be granted as favors, bestowed by a 
despot on a slave, or as the price of the meanest 
| submission to arbitrary power ;—these resenta- 
jtives have voted to waste millions of the public 
ople, 
lers in 


securing the equal rights of the free States, For, 
we re 1 mn nigbtened I 
people—knowing their rights, and dariv€ to main- 
tain them—will not, for many years submit to a 
Nespotism, unless held in peg by military 
power. Whether the people the free States, 
whose Representatives hays proved themselves 
thus recreant to peas Foe Na ay , uot, ae 
them with the indigt ° and wi 

scorn, Which | betrayed and _ insult 
fel meanred: “pat the Almighty has no attribute 
which can sides’ with these men of . 
and that a 4ay of retribution is advancing, when the 
betraye, of the people will be called to a terrible 












T hich has just been smuggled into the 
Union hy be cot bined eid of Northern Democra- 
ey and 


of yotes given in 
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SPEECH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ON THE 
OREGON QUESTION. 


In the House of Representatives on Friday, Jan. 
2d, Mr. Hanaxsos, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, having reported a bill 10 provide for the or- 
ganization of two regiments of Riflemen, and moved 
its reference to the Committee of the Whole, and 
that it be made the special order for Tuesday, Jan. 6, 
—after considerable debate, 

Mr. J. Q. Apams rose to address the Houge. He 
said that he ought perhaps to commence with an 
apology to the House for addressing it at all on this 
por The state of his health was such asto ren- 
der it impossible for him to enter at all on the many 
important questions connected With this subject, and 
whatever observations he might feel it his duty to 
make upon it, must necessarily be brief. His phy- 
sical power would not enable him to go at any 
length into the question. : 

This measure new proposed to be referred is one 
which, for a variety of reasons, is as important as 
apy question which has hitherto come, or will here- 
after come before this House for discussion. It is 
difficult to speak on one of the bills relating to this 
subject, without a reference to all the others. For 
example: this isa bill to raise two regiments of ri- 
flemen. Now, I find there has been reported in 
another part of thig building, a bill providing for one 
regiment of mounted riflemen. The question then 
presents itself to me—how are these two hills to go 
together? and whether they ought not to be consid- 
ered together? If but one regiment only of mount- 
ed riflemen is necessary to be mainwined, then it 








does not follow that two regiments of unmounted 
riflemen are needed; the one bill depends in a! 
measure upen the other. I refer to this merely as | 
an illustration to show the variety of measures | 
which are at the sare time in contemplation of the | 
House. [ find farther in the same bill to which 1) 
have just alluded, an appropriation of ——— dollars, | 
for the expense of any military defences which the | 
President may deem necessary on the line of our 
communication with Oregon. Now the importance | 
of that provision depends on the sum which shall 
be put inte the hands of the President. All I infer | 
from this is, that it is contemplated that other ex- | 
ety (and in my opinion very heavy ones) must 

> considered as concurrent measures with the , 
raising of tuese regiments of riflemen. ‘This is not | 
the only measure that will be necessary, and there- | 
fore it may be doubtful if there is any necessity for 
wasting the time of this House im diseussing the 
question whether these two regiments of riflemen | 
shall be raised, unless the necessity is made appar- | 
ent for their employment. Why, what reason is | 
there that two regiments or one regiment shall be | 
raised at this time? We have heretofore gone | 
through some measures which presented a prospect | 
of war ; we have gone through them, and there has | 
been no war. We are at profound peace with all | 
the world. Why then increase our military estab- | 
lishment? It must be recollected that the spirit! 
which prevailed in this House two, three, or four | 
years ago, was very different as to this matter of| 
increasing our military force. We who were then | 
here voted not only to prevent the increase of our | 
military establisment, but we reduced it by very | 
nearly one-third. ‘That was four years ago, when | 
the prospect of war was quite as great as now, and| 
{ will take this opportunity to say that I do not be-| 
lieve at all in any DANGER of war at this time. 

I do not see any testimonials of the probability of | 
a war at thistime; but if any danger is apprehend- 
ed by any gentleman ‘here, it appears to me that the | 
very lrst measure to-be taken—that which should ; 
precede all military measures of any kind—is to | 
give notice to Great Britain that we mean to tern!- | 
nate the existing joint occupancy of Oregon. ‘That} 
is the first measure to be taken. How. can gentle-| 
men apprehend war otherwise? Does Great Bri-| 
tuin tell us that she shaif take offence at the contin- | 
vance of the treaty of joint occupancy? She docs 
not, though I have heard of some question being 
made in England whether they shall not give us no- | 
tice of the termination of the joint occupancy. Yet 
it is not a joint occupation, and J have heen surpris- | 
ed at the language held by some gentlemen on the | 
subject. The treaty acknowledges no occupation 
of the territory by either party; it is a commercial | 


convention for free navigation, but it does not ad-| 


mit by either party the occupation of one iach of 
territory by the other. 


minate 
vention, 


mercial rights, and trading rights with the Indians. | 
It precludes the occupation of the country by either | 
party. Exclusive oceupation cannot be assumed | 
by either without notice. Of all the measures for | 
eccupancy and for assuming jurisdiction over citi-| 
zens of the United States who have gone into Ore- | 
gon, and are there in actual possession, notice is | 
the first thing. Twelve znonths after -that notice | 
shall have beer given, the right willacerue to the | 
United States to occupy any part of the territory 
they may think proper. | 

In the bill which passed at the Jast session, I my-)} 
self moved, as a first section to the bill, that such | 
notice should be given, The House did not think 
proper to agree to it, and passed the bill without} 
any notice. 

Mr. C. J. Incensoit. No; it was put into the! 
bill at the last moment. 

Mr. Apams. But the bill did not pass the Senate, 
and so the insertion was immaterial. But it is a 
material fact to me, because I proposed it as consti- 
tuting the first section of the bill. I declared myself 
ready then, and I am ready now, to give such ne-| 
lice, [Great sensation.] I hope it will be given, | 
and that we shall do it as the first measure to be | 
taken—-to be followed afterwards by a real occupa- 
lion of the whole territory. {Great sensation in the 
House, and an incipient.clap, which, however, was | 
promptly arrested by the Speaker, who called loudly | 
to order.} But it is indispensable that we shall first 
give notice. 

The gentleman from Tinois (Mr. Douglass) says 
that it appears to him there is a game playing here 
~—a remark which is quite incomprehensible to me. 
I shall not enquire to what the gentleman alluded, 
but Iconfess J was very much surprised to hear that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs will not report 
to the House such notice. 

Mr..C. J. Incersont. I kvow of no member of 
that committee who has said so. 

Mr. Dovetass. I said so, because | had heard 
that such was their determination. 

Mr. Apams resumed. .I have heard it from vari- 
ous quarters; and, ifthe report is delayed much 
longer, I shall believe.it. {A laugh.] Ifit is so, I 
shall deplore it; I shall deeply regret if a majority 
of that committee shall not be ready to give that no- 
tice. All the other measures must depend on that. | 
While we sit talking here about regiments of rifle-| 
men, and regiments of infantry, and stockade torts, 
and sappers and miners, and pontoniers, Great Bri- 
tain is arming her steam vessels, equipping her iri- 
gates and line-of-battle ships, and sending troops | 
over here to be ready. J would press a resolution 
giving the notice rus pay, if 1 hoped that a majority | 
of the House could be obtained to effect the meas- | 
ure. 








Mr. Wentwourn here moved that the rules be 
suspended to afford an oppertunity for such a mo- | 


tion; but the motion was pronounced to be out of | 
order. 


Mr. Anas resumed. 1 feel myself scarcely au- 
thorized te hope that I should be successful, should 
{ make the sotion. But for this, 1 would have 
moved it on the first day of the session. Because 
I have se profouné a sense of the duty of adhering 
to treaties, I feel debwred from the least act of hos- 
tility, or even from meting hostility manifested 
elsewhere, ull notice sha)) Save been given, While 
our convention remains, I wy yote no increase of 
the army or navy, no fort or steskade, no riflemen, 
no infantry, no sap or minet. Aj] must de- 
pend on that. ff this bill shall be mate the special 
order for Tuesday, I hope it will be arra, by the 
gentlemen who manage the business of thn House. 
that the question of giving notice shall come «yp on 
the same day, and shall be taken up befure .py 
thing else. It.is mere wasting of time, aud whis, 
ling to the wind, to talk about raising a military 
force until our conscience is clear from the obliga- 
tion of the convention. 

And it does not follow that, if we give notice, 
there must of necessity be war; nor does it even 
follow that we shall then take possession. It will 
only be aves i? Great Britain: After negotiating 
twenty years a fon this patna pe do not ne aye 
1o negotiate any longer ; we € possession 
vhelniee own; and then, if to settle the question 
what is our own, you wish to nape, we will ne- 
gotiate as lung as you please. We may iate af- 
ter we take possession. [Much laughter.]} That is 
the military way of doing business. 
merriment.) When the great Frederick came to 





It is no occupation. But, | 
whatever it is, neither party can permanently occu- | 
py the country without notice to the other to ter-} 
the convention of commerce and trade, 
which would not be permitted without such a con- | 
It is not a treaty of joint occupation; it is | 
a treaty for the exercise of navigation rights, com- | 





he throne of Prussia, bis father had prepared and 


same diay my a 
enna, | entered Silesia 
So you see that ov the yi 
Silesia, he gave notiee to 
the convention for the joint oce 
was ended. [Loud od pro 

I say, therefore, that I hope i 
adopted by Congress will be.to. 
solemn manner, the notice to 


the treaty requires: then the coast will be clear for | Pr 


‘us to do what we please. It does not, I repeat, it 
does not follow as a necessary consequence that, 
because we give this notice, we must take —: 
sion, though it is my hope that we shall. It does 
not necessarily draw after ita war; and_if Great 
Britain chooses to take such notice as an act of hos- 
tility on our part, and forthwith commence hostili- 
ties on hers, we have been told that we shall all be 
ey one party, and God Almighty grant that it may 

80° 
those very extraordinary terrors which my friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. Holmes) has just now 
discovered, notwithstanding the extreme military 
propensities which he manifested on this floor last 
year. 

The gentleman was.a most valiant man when 
Texas was in question. But T shali draw no com- 
parisons as to what we witnessed then and what 
we see now; but this I will say, that I hope, if war 
shall come—which God ferbid, and of which I en- 
tertain no fears at all—the whole country will have 
but one heart and one vnited hand, And of this I 
am very sure, that in that case Great Britain will 
not long occupy Oregon, or any thing else North 
of the Canada line. ( t sensation, incipient 
indications of applause.) But if you will agree to 


give notice, strong as is my horror of war, and of 


all military establishments, if there should then be 
the breath of life in me, I hope I shail be willing to 
go as far as any in making any sacrifice to cones 
that war successful and glorious. 1 can say no 
more. But, till notiee is given, I am not prepared 
to vote any preliminary measure of a military kind. 
I suppose, however, that we may, without giving 
notice, extend our laws and our protection to our 
brethren who have settled at least in that 
Oregon wiiich is not claimed by Great Britain ; but 
there can be no need of imereasing our army and 
eur navy in order to do that. I hope that such an 


act will not be offensive to Great Britain, and that 


she will not think of going to war about it. 


part of 



























extend, or perpetuate slavery. — a 
That all atempts of the Executive and of Con- 
gress to associate a foreign slaveholding people in 
making and administering the laws of this nation, 
are in palpable violation of the Constitution, de- 
structive to the interests and the honor of the free 
| States, and subversive of those fundamental princi- 
ples on which this Goverment was founded. 

That the admission of Texas into this Union as 
a slave State, allowing to each holder of five Texas 


; F slaves a political influence over the interests and 
If it shall be so, the war will have less of che 1} of the le of the North eaigihian- uit 


the Union equal to four of the citizens of our free 
States, will constitute an outrage upon the ri 
and the honor of those States unequalled in the his- 
tory of civilized governments, 

hat no act of the Federal Government can im- 
pose any ee whatever upon the free States 
to unite with Texas upon terms so unequal and 
unjust, and so palpably opposed to their constitution- 
al rights, and subversive of their reserved powers. 


their interests, their political rights, and their sacred 
honor, to the keeping of foreign slaveholders, would 
ro them unworthy of the trust reposed in them 


y their revolutionary ancestors. 





NATIVISM.---LEVIN---DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


A debate took place on Nativism the other day in 
the House, from which we take the following pas- 
sage. Mr. Furran of Ohio on the floor in reply to 
Mr. Levin. 


The gentleman had told the House that this Na- 
tive American party had originated from a letter 
written by Daniel O’Connell, in Ireland, to his 
countrymen in Cincinnati, exhorting them to throw 
their ballot in such a manner as to put down a cer- 
tain institution, which was covered by the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. The gentleman had 
spoken a good deal about demagogism, and he did 
not know but this might be a touch of his own 


But, if we are going to take actual occupation of| knowledge on that subject. [A laugh. 


the country, then some additional force will be 
needed to our army, and in that case, however un- 


willing I have ever been to increase our milita 


establishment, I think I should get over my difficul- 
ties, especially if a disposition should be manifested 
e ee the measure I 

our military preparation 
must depend on notice to Great fe dies mas 
not have our bands and feet }-« 3 the obligations 
dissolved, and we left | 
ug as the interests of our country 


by Great Britain to 
have just mentioned. 


of joint oceupaney «st 
free to act »ou'e 
mey require, 

1 believe it will not be necessa 
to any other part of this subject, 


ernment, 


possibly it is a copy of the same. 


Mr, C. J. Incersoue. No; they are different me- 


morials, from different persons. 
Mr. Apams. 


consider what are our duties to our countrymen 
there. L confess that I know them very imper- 
I have of course seen the reports of Lieu- 
tenants Wilkes and Fremont; they contain much 
valuable information ; but that sort of information 
which we now want, it was not the object of those 
lam in favor of protecting 


fectly. 


expeditions to obtain. 
these persons as far es we can. 


I believe I have now said all that -is at present 
necessary. I have said perbaps more than I should, 
and certainly more than J intended ; Iam not able 
The most important porat I wish to 
state is, that to, give notice shouldbe our first meas- 
Then let us protect our emigrating citizens, 
and our own frontier, by stockade forts and such an 


to go farther. 


ure, 


for me to refer 
‘here have been, 
as I understand, two applications made to this 
House by fellow-citizens of ours, settled beyond the 

ocky Mountains, for the protection of this Gov- | 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs (Mr, C, J. Ingersoll) presented, as I 
think, ove memorial, while another from a different 
quarter is also before the Territorial Committee— 


1 think it is time this House should 


[{Mr. Levin here interrupted to explain, He had 
said that such had been the origin of Native Amer- 
icanism in the State of Pennsylvania.} 

Mr. F. resumed. Be it so; but surely there 
never had been heard (if he might without person- 
al disrespect be allowed to say so) a more ridicu- 
lous reason for the formation of any party in the 
world, What! Because a foreign d had 
written to certain friends of his in this country, ad- 


manner to suit his wishes, therefore a Native Amer- 
ican party must be formed throughout the Union to 
betas the effect of his recommendation, Mr. F. 

slieved that a greater gogue than Daniel O'- 
Connell never breathed the breath of life—a man who 
was sucking the blood of his own people, and seeking 
to interfere in the coneerns of ours: but must we 
therefore get up a party in this country to denounce 
all foreign immigrants; and that without the least 
evidence whatever that they were willing to com- 
ply with the recommendation? Mr. F. had been 
in the city of Cincinnati when that letter was re- 
ceived there, and he would that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania could have been there too; he would 
have witnessed such explosions of indignation from 


O’Connell, that he would forever have been set free 
from all fears on that score. 
with one voice, they denounced him, and from that 
time the Irish influence had been withdrawn from 
those who sought to interfere with the institution 
referred to. And from that hour, the Abolition in- 
terest had been sinking, and was continuing to sink; 
and Mr. F. had not seen one of these Irish immigrants 
who was not ils avowed opponent. He was yet to see 
the first Irish Abolitionist. 

[Several voices here exclaimed ‘ Good !’} 

One might as well look for a black swan, for every 
Irishman in the West well knew that the destruction 


That a voluntary surrender by the free States of | 


vising them to throw their votes in a particular 


the Irishmen there, at this attempted. interference of 


With one heart and 


increase of our military establishment as may be + Aap institution involved the destruction of this Union. 


necessary ; but I am against all other naeasures un- 


til that is done first. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


From the National Intelligencer’s report of the 
conclusion of the debate on the resolutions of Mr. 
Hannegan concerning the Oregon Boundary, which 
resulted in ordering them to he on the table, we 
copy the following remarks,of Mr. Calhoun: 

Mr, Calhoun. I am resolved that my meaning 
shall not be distorted. 
serted a simple proposition ; and I submit to the 
Senator himself, whether that proposition be not 
correct? I said that all those who denied that the 
question can be settled by treaty, meant that it 
should be settled at the cannon’s mouth. Can any 


one deny this? Is there a man within the reach of 


my voice who will dispute this assertion? And is 
this a war-cry, to announce what the Senator him- 
self knows to be true ? 

By eereang these resolutions, you deny the 
power of this Government to settle the question by 
treaty; and, denying that power, you intend, as the 
only alternative, to resort to force. I make no war- 
cry nor peace-cry. 1 mean to assert that our duty 
obliges us to make an effort for a pacific adjust- 
ment of the question by negotiation, I regard the 
honor and interests of this country as highly as any 
man can do, but I will not be precipitated into 
measures which [I solemnly believe will lead us 
into a war, that may be, I hope, honorably avoided. 

Sir, L.do not intend to anticipate the discussion 
which will arise upon the resolution of the Senator 
froin Ohio, in relation to the termination of the 
treaty. Iam ready for that discussion whenever it 
may come up; and I hold the Senator to be mis- 
taken in that the propositions now submitted have 
no connexion with his own ; for if, in point of fact, 
we cannot settle the question by treaty under the 
Constitution of this country, it is of little importance 
whether notice be given or not. But if it can be 
settled by negotiations, if peace can be preserved 
consistently with the national honor, then there 
may be 
the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, as I shal! 
he prepared to show when that resolution comes 
up. 

Peace anp War.—We finish to-day the great 
debate on General Cass’s Resolutions. We call it 
‘ great, because an indication of opinion on a great 
question. In itself, the discussion is marked by no 
extraordinary brillianey and no striking eloquence. 
Senators rather avoided display, and seemed to un- 
derstand that a simple declaration of their opinions 
would be more interesting to the country than any 
amount of fine rhetoric. But the introduction of the 
Resolutions with such a speech as Gen. Cass’s was 
in the worst spirit, if we must judge the spirit by 
the consequences. There can be no mistaking that 
they were intended as a kind of Senatorial deelar- 
ation of war—at least, that that construction will 
be given to them. And it will be hard to convince 
any sane man of the good sense of our rushing on 
in a course of unnecessary provocation, when in 
case of actual war, our whole business would con- 
fessedly be to protect ourselves from the assaults 
of the enemy. kt seems that we might as well take 
up our defensive position now, and not reserve all 
our moderation for the tine of actual hostilities. 
We snap and hiss at Great Britain, and then draw 
‘ack into our shell, and enquire whether it is hard 
eMugh to stand the consequent knocking.—Charles- 
fon Mercury. 





ator elect fron. Indiana, is stated to be a 

er, Is this true? The Indiana Freeman that 
he was the only skyeholder among the candidates 
before the Legislatuce, and was so elected. We 


werful reasons against the adoption of 


Can it x Trug? Jesse D. yo U. S. Sen- 


hat, did Massachusetts wish that foreigners 
should be excluded because they were opposed toa 
Southern institution? Was it Massachusetts who 
wished to get up a party for the purpose of sustain- 
|ing that institution, and opposing its opposers ?— 
Had she really believed that Daniel O'Connell could 
exert such an influence as by that letter he attempt- 
ed to exert, would she have interfered to prevent 
it? Massachusetts do this! That State from 
which nad proceeded the first resolution for the 
dissolution of this Union, if Texas should be admit- 


I made no war-cry; I as-~} ted into it! 


ANNEXATION OF CUBA! 


[Washington correspondence of the Kennebec Jour- 
nal.) 


Wasuinerton, Dec. 27, 1845. 


1 understand that Mr. Levy in the Senate to-day 
has withdrawn his resolution to negotiate for the 
purchase of Cuba. In the moment of exultation 
over the admission of Texas, he incautiously exposed 
the next great acquisition in contemplation, forget- 
ful that secresy is vecessary in this case. The 
planters of Cuba look to the United States as the 
only power to protect their slavery. They are ap- 
prehensive of England, whose embrace is fata) to 
their peculiar institution. The government of Spain 
would be powerless to protect thei in the event of 
an European war. The annexation of Cuba is now 
a cherished object with our slaveholders, and hay- 
ing now a decided majority in the Senate by the 
addition of Senators from Florida and Texas, the 
are able, with the assistance of three or four reas & 
free States as New Hampshire, Maine and Illinois, 
to command two thirds of the Senate, so as to rati- 
fv a treaty of purchase, though the amount paid 
were fifty millions of dollars. Cuba would add 
some four or six slaveholding Senators and fifteen 
or twenty Representatives in Congress, making a 
great preponderance of the slavel.olding power in 
this Republic, without the aid of any more Mexican 
provinces. 








Annexation or Cusa.—The proposition to open 
negotiations with Spain for the purchase of Cuba, 
was withdrawn by the member of the Senate who 
introduced it—the purpose for which it was intro- 
duced being accomplished. Mr. Levy is a Senator 
from Florida. He intended, simply, to plant a seed 
in early spring time—so that, through the course of 
a warm and growing summer, it might grow, and 
be ready for the sickle by harvest. 

The offering of such a proposition in the Senate 
of the United States, with the remarks made upon 
it—and the reception it met with throughout the 
'country—will fasten themselves upon the public 
mind, and set men a-thinking—and a-thinking—and 
a-thinking, in this country, and in other of the 
world. ‘The movement that ended in the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and all other great revolutionary 
movements, commenced in a similar unpretending, 
jeering and laughable way. 

Mr. Levy knew what he was about, and the 
people also knew what Mr. Levy was about. Both 
are crammed full of knowledge.—.Vew York Herald. 


> This is indeed no joke, but a real feeler. Ben- 
nett is entirely correct. The seed of Cuban annexa- 
tion has been sown, and will in dae season ripen— 
laugh as the incredulous, servile and besotted North 
may. We are a ruined nation. 


























slance in favor of the latter, is m 
an insult to the instinct and com- 






ing so low an estimate (3) of the intense misery, sla- 
very, mental and physical, of the ground down mil- 


you had given due attention to the accounts of the 
sufferings there, (4) you would not have uttered the 

Almost every intelligent person acquainted with 
the facts, and whose vision has not been perverted by 
the contemplation of American slavery alone, (5) 
would believe it ‘ preposterous, and an insult to the 
instinct and common sense of mankind,’ to assume @ 


of Great Britain, whether mental, moral or bodily 
degradation is considered. (6) ad 

If James Haughton and other reformers of his cast 
really feel impressed with the infernal treatment of 
England and Ireland's sons, why do they not propose 
a World's Convention in their favor? (7) Why are 
they not constantly operating on Parliament for re- 
lief? (8) Why are abolitionists so sensitive, when 


any ‘bat that of Africans is named? (9)— 
Why Wa consideration of all misery, except that 
of Ame slavery, shut out peremptorily of the 


Werld’s Convention of 1840? (10) It was this posi- 
tion that caused Carlyle to brand that Convention as 
‘long-eared.’ (11) Look at the sufferings in Eng- 
land’s Eastern possessions; look at them at the very 
threshhold of British power; look at them everywhere 
subjected to her grasping, iron rule; and misery and 
slavery enough will be found to wake up the whole 
Christian world. (12) 

It is charged, in an extract in your paper of to-day, 
that the Quaker mission have become conservative, 
since their arrival within certain influences unfelt on 
the other side of the Atlantic. No doubt of it. It is 
very eaxy for philanthropists on the other side of the 
water, sitting under their own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to molest or inake afraid, to expend themselves 
on American misery, (13) and the curses of the 
American Union ; for it is popular there, and touches 
no interest. But, to be consistent, these transatlantic 
reformers, instead of shutting out of a World’s Con- 
vention, a very numerous suffering class, having at 
least strong claims upon their sympathy, ought to 
use strong, unremitted exertions to obtain parliamen- 
tary action to alleviate suffering. Until they do so, 
and until the friends of humanity here. and there, 
manifest more willingness to have sufferings of every 
description considered, the world will have little con- 
fidence in their special efforts to abolish American 
slavery. While men generally admit the enormous 
evils of African slavery, (14) while they would join 
in any attempt to remove those evils approved by 

- their judgment, and while they grant that English 


to alleviate the distress, or reform the miserable, cor- 
rupt institutions of their own country. (15) 

However great my confidence may be in your 
opinions, | must ask for something more than asser- 


an insult to the instinct of mankind to throw the bal- 
ance in favor of American slavery. (16) 
With a request that you will publish this, and in 


prevail, I am, sineerely yours, 
JAMES MITCHELL. 


(1) We are not aware that Mr. Mitchell is a 
Quaker, though he dates ‘his letter like one. The 
‘Esq.’ which he appends to our name is not Quaker- 
like. 


(2) The burden of proof, in this case, does not rest 


asunder than is the condition of the poor of England 
and that of the slaves of America; and he who wants 
us to prove this, must either be grossly ignorant of 


while they easily swallow a camel. 


(3) Our estimate, in the instance alluded to, is not 
alow, but ajustone. [tis our correspondent who 


ings of the slave population. 


(4) It is the close attention we have paid to the 
situation of the two great suffering classes, here 
brought in contrast, that compels us to differ so wide- 
ly from J. M. 


(5) A profound coutemplation of American slavery, 
and a hearty determination to effect its overthrow, 
instead of perverting the vision, or weakening effort 
in regard to other forms of cruelty and oppression, 
produce a directly opposite effect. 


(6) It is an impeachment of the intelligence and 
eandor of J. M. for him to reiterate this absurd decla- 
ration. Extreme poverty is a bitter thing, and hard 
to be borne; but with personal freedom, it is infinite- 
ly to be preferred to an abundance of food and cloth- 
ing, with personal slavery. So truly affirms the 
poet— 

‘ Better to sit in Freedom's hall, 

With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than to bend the neck or bow the knee 

In the proudest palace of slavery !" 


purchase a copy of the pamphlet, entitled ‘Siavenr 
asitis, by the testimony of a thousand witnesses,’ 
chiefly slaveholders, and then let him try torun a 
parallel, if he can, between ‘the condition and liabili- 
ties of the poor of England, and those of the slave 
population.’ 


(7) The profound ignorance of Mr. Mitchell, in 
regard to the character and humane labors of ‘ James 
Haughton and other reformers’ abroad, must be his 
apology for casting such unjust imputations on them. 
Nobler spirlts this broad earth does not ccntain,— 
ever relieving the poor and needy, ever testifying 
against injustice, ever taking the side of the oppres- 
sed against the oppressor. Let Mr. Mitchell read 
the manly response of James Haughton, in the + Lib- 
erty Bell,’ (see our first page,) to the pro-slavery ap- 
peal of the Lexington ruffians who endeavored to sup- 
press C, M. Clay's paper, and fee] rebuked for his 
ungenerous reflections on one of the truest philan- 
thropists who have ever lived to save and adorn man- 
kind. Hear what Mr. Haughton says:—* While we 
strive to bring the power of enlightened public opin- 
ion to bear upon the unjust acts of American slaye- 
holders, {[7" we should be diligent in laboring for an 
abatement of the evils which afflict our own poor. 
He who sends his sympathies across the ocean, and is 
deaf to the cries of sufferers at home, is a uyrocnite, 
and deserves not to be trusted.’ And we will add to 
this noble sentiment, that he is a greater hypocrite, 
and less to be trusted, who in this country pretends 
deeply to sympathize with the poor of England, yet 
is deaf to the cries of three millions of his own eoun- 
trymen, who are not only scantily clad and wretched- 
ly fed, but are registered by law as goods and chat- 
tels, driven to their unremunerated toil ynder the 
bloody lash, bought and sold like cattle in the mar- 
all human protection. As to ‘a World’s Convention, 















aah toa: >, 
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lions of Great Britain and Ireland, | am persuaded, if | Country, but are among its best friends. They have 


the hope that the law of kindness may universally | 


what slavery is, or one of those who strain at a gnat, 


forms a false estimate of the deprivations and snffer- | 


We advise Mr. Mitchell to call at 25 Cornhill, and! 








in aid 





sure to be present. We again 
idle, it is a mockery, to make any 
veen the treatment of the African 
wr portion of the World's 
are as unlike, in severity, as the 
) ‘the Inquisition and the stings of a wasp— 
jas the Asiatic cholera and a catarrh. 
| (8) They are,sin various ways, and by efficient in- 
strumentalities. They are the friends of free suf- 
frage, of the anti-corn-law mevement in behalf of 
free trade, of the temperance movement, and in Ire- 
land of repeal. They cherish no ill will toward this 


repudiated national caste, and hail with joy the 
brotherhood of the human race. We speak of the 
class of abolitionists distinctly referred to Sy our cor- 
respondent ; for there are abolitionists merely in name 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Thank God, the poor 
of England are not so enslaved that they may not 
freely rehearse their woes in the ear of the nation, 
and associate together to influence the action of 


balance in favor of the miserable, degraded millions-| liament. They can exercise the right of petition ; ; 


they can lift up their yoices together; they can 
make use of the press ; they can demand justice, and 
be respectfully heard. Then, their personal liberties 
are safe; there is one law for rich and poor ; their 
firesides are sacred from invasion; the husband may 


Is it so, Mr. Mitchell, with our own slave population ? 
May they recount their sufferings aloud? May they 
associate together for redress? Do they enjoy the 
right of petition? Can they make use of the press? 
They have voices—but when have they dared to 
speak? Personal liberty they have none; they have 
no legal protection, because they are not allowed to 
testify against those who do them an injury; in Vir- 
ginia, they are capable of committing more than sev- 
enty capital offences, while the white people can com- 
mit only'two or three; homes and firesides they do 
not possess; their wives they must see polluted and 
scourged without a murmur; their children are sold 
in the shambles, with cattle and swine; they may 
not acquire a knowledge of the alphabet, except at the 
peril of their lives ; and they are driven to their daily 
tasks under the lash of fiends, called overseers and 
dtivers. Most truly did John Wesley brand slavery 
as ‘the sum of all villanies.’ Justly did William Pitt 
declare— Slavery is a system of incurable injustice, 
the complication of every species of iniquity, the 
greatest practical evil that ever has afflicted the hu- 
man race, and the severest and most extensive ca- 
‘ lamity recorded in the history of the world.’ Unde- 
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SUAVERY---BOTH Kips 
There is adiccussion goin ; 
"she Libe Zing on in ty 
the iberator as to the comparative * 
suffering of the white laborers of Ga 
of the black laborers of Souther, Stites 
editor of the Liberator expresses his cat! ti 
is ‘preposterous and fa insult to res , 
common sense of mankind? to make § 
parison, J can assure Mr, Garrison th 3a, 
many reformers as honest and « At there 4, 
who are of a directly contrary opinion, 
doubt that there are three milli 
poor of Great Britain who are, all thines 6 leborie 
much worse off than the three pain ee 
slaves; nor have f any doubt : 
could the British system of }» ray 
ste MOG traffie he onic 
here, there would be an equal number aa . 
of hired labor in our Atlantic States, wh 
tion would be no better than that of th - 
borers now. Yet I think I have g full, Mg lieh i, 
of the enormities of chattel slay ery. qitrecitin 
ly, a boy was whipped to death by » ice Teter, 
a. New-Orleans, and I have rece dy tat 
informed, from a source entitled to full ered, a 
a woman in a delicate situation bein a 
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death ina Southern State, though r canibted X 
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not see his wife insulted by the proudest peer of the jeulurs for the sake of my infor Su 
land ; parents and children are not treated like mar-) once brought a friend into serious di feat ea 
ketable commodities; there is no law making ita pe-| lishing a similar case, But these are ik aed - 
nal act to acquire knowledge; they may learn to stances, which can be balanced by the Kec 
read, and read what they please ; they work for wa- Gigabeat una went White slaves on board ofeg 
ges, however inadeqnate, on their owa cont nd} Dublication of a talibite case a ecolleet iy 
have aright to starve, if they do not choose r. FEIDE On bog 


ofa merchant ship about a year ago |, f. 

one of the last London papers bade 
the murder of two mates anda seam 
tain, which was performed by slow 
fecting which he compelled others 
take part. Then, again, we have 
upon thousands of deaths by stary 
Great Britain, and occasional on, 
never heard of anything like this at the South, |. 
not see that much is to be gained by q com 
of the two systems of slavery; but while the a 
those who will inveigh against the more Mina 
shut their eyes against that in 
cinity, and while they will express such o sini 
that of the Liberator, those who hold . co 
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ly spread all over the continent, abolishing all dy. 
very. asit goes? Why not limit the quantity ¢ 
land, so that no man shall have the power to comp, 
another to work for him, so that every map mi 
have a chance to work for himself? Would it a 
seem more rational to show that we do not wish 
profit by other people’s labor, whil 
men in other States to ‘let up’? 
The Southern States should be cal 
_ provide at least for an annual decrease of sigven 
it, to give force to the call, we should 
crease instead of increasing the number of whip 





| niable is the assertion of Wilberforce—‘ Slavery is the 
full meastre of pure, unmixed, unsophisticated 
| wickedness; and scorning all competition or compar- 
| ison, it stands wirwour Aa RIVAL in the secure, un- 
‘disputed possession of its detestable pre-eminence.’ 
| Boldly did Rowland Hill assert—* Slavery is made up 


suffering is no excuse for African slavery, they can | of every crime that treachéry, cruelty and murder | 
yet see no consistency in the reformers of England 'ean invent. If the slaves think of our general cha-| 
manifesting so great anxiety forthe African’s misery, } racter, they must suppose that Christians are devils, | 
whilé very little is done in an organized public way and that Christianity was forged in hell. Shall we 


‘call ourselves Christians, or devils? Cana race of 
devils plot against us worse than we do egeinet| 
} them?’ Therefore it is that we can never allow po-' 


| litical oppression to be, either in form or fact, at all’ 


tion to convince me that it ie cither preposterous or | comparable to chattel slavery ; and therefore we re-' 


spond to the appeal of the great champion of Ireland's | 
| Door. when he exclaime, in the epirit of ene in- 
| dignation—‘ Join with me, friends of freedom, friends | 
of humanity, in consecrating to eternal infamy the | 
| owners of slaves in the republic of North America. | 
| Base wretches! should we shout in chorus—base | 
| wretches, how dare you profane the temple of na-! 
tional freedom, the sacred fane pf republican rites, We ie Widitlied to thi’ pelilbbhars, Joke P. te 
& Co. of Salem, for a copy of the work, written (a 
it is alleged in the title page, though a most erin 
ordinary fact if it be not exaggerated) by Mr. Torres, 


| during his incarceration in Baltimore Jail, after bi 


i 


| with the presence and the sufferings of human be. 
| ings in chains and slavery ? 

(9) It is not true that they are thus sensitive, ex- 
| cept when they see the cloven foot of pro-slavery re- 


vealing itself under the guise of a pretended sympa- 


on us, but on Mr. Mitchell. Not wider are the poles | thy forthe poor in England, and when the stupen-_ 


dous falsehood is proclaimed, that the rags of freedom 
| are less endurable than the fetters of slavery. 


| 
pose—the abolition of slavery and the slave trade— 
|and it performed its appropriate work. But no one 
| in that body was prevented from speaking against the 
existence of ‘all misery.’ 

| (11) Carlyle’s testimony is good for nothing. He 
j isa privileged literary scoffer, a dealer in insulting 
i and opprobrious epithets. However short his own 
| ears may be, he is utterly destitute of true human 
| sympathy, either for the poor of England, or the slaves 
| of America. : 


(12) Very afflicting, certainly, and deserving of all 
possible execration. What shall we say of the ‘ grasp- 
jing, iron rule’ of this slaveholding government ?— 
| Where are the red men of our wilderness—where the 
| Seminole Indians of Florida—where the Cherokees 
and Choctaws? How and for what purpose has Tex- 
las been annexed? What is the talk respecting the 
| possession of California, Mexico entire, Cuba and 
| Hayti, in order that slavery may be perpetuated ? 
(13) Yes, and quite as easy, Mr. Mitchell, for simi- 
lar philanthropists on this side of the Atlantic to ex- 
{pend themselves on English misery! As for the 
Quaker embassy alluded to, we knew the character 
of the men constituting it before they came over, and 
, they have behaved precisely as we expected and pre 
{dicted. They are not, and never were, uncompro 
| mising abolitionists. 
(14) True, they ‘generally admit these enormous 
evils,’ and then as generally strike hands with those 
| who cause them—politically, elevating them to the 
| highest offices, and religiously, endorsing them as 
the disciples of Christ! It is all cant and impos- 
ture. 





(15) ‘ The reformers $f England’ are busily engag- 
| ed in effecting a change in ‘the corrupt institutions 
‘ of their country’—but may they not also bear their 
Pesconee against American slavery ? 

(16) And we assure Mr. Mitchell, that something 
more than his assertion is needed to satisfy us that it 
is better to be in slavery in the United States, than 
in poverty in England! Let him give us the proof—- 
| let him run the parsllel—and then will be the time for 
us to marshal our evidence on the other side of the 
question. 

. 
,_ ee 
MARRIED, 

In New Brighton, Pa., on the 2istult., at the house 
of Milo A. Townsend, STEPHEN 8S. FOSTER, of 
New Hampshire, to ABBY KELLEY, of Massachu- 
setts. 


- 





The following is an extract from a letter received 
at Quebec by Messrs. Tetu & Co., dated River 
Quelle, Dec. 23, 1845 :— 

« A boat from Green Island, with fifteen men on 
board, got fast in the ice, and every soul on board 

tebed It is also reported that ‘16 seamen have 
boon found frozen to death on Red Island.” a 
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slaves. Allour outcry about negro slavery wills 


negleet to provide inalienable homesteads {or t} 


| accumulating in our cities and factories, 


After what we have said on this subject, in rep) 
to the communication of Mr. Mitchell, it is unnes 
essary to make any comments on this article fr 
‘Young America.’ 
three millions of the laboring poor of Great Brita, 


who are, all things considered, much worse off tha 
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| it should, pass for little or nothing, so long os we 


| who are now cut off from the soil, and so ray 


The assertion, that ‘there op a 


| the three millions of southern slaves,’ is a bold fc 
tion. The editor shows his ignorance of slavery, wha By 
he says that instances of cruelty are isolated at type 
South; and in calling, not for the immediate abh bu 
tion, but an annual decrease of slavery, he promafe 
| that he is not yet a friend of human rights, notwith [ie 
standing his clamor about the public lands. [tse 
not possible for the northern laboring Classes essen. fie 
| tially to better their condition, so long as the south i 
ern soil is cultivated by slave labor. 





CHARLES T. TORREY. 


(10) That Convention was held for a specific pur-| 






conviction, and while awaiting his sentence. Its 
entitled ‘Home! or The Pilgrim's Faith Revived, 
and is published fur the benefit of his family. Thisi 
| the second edition, which indicates the rapid sale d 
| the first, and the deep sympathy which is felt for th 
unfortunate’ victim of the Slave Power, and for bis 
bereaved and destitute family,—to say nothing of ib 
merits, of which we are not able at this time crit cally 
to speak, as we have not had time to give ita carefel 
perusal. From a rapid glance at it, we think it mot 
| prove a very readable book to all, and to a large pt 
tion of the religious community a very satisfactory 
one, on the score of religious faith and doctrine Te 
style is clear and flowing, the narrative lively aoe 
graphic, and the incidents recited serve to give varie 
ty and interest to the work. ‘The Plot,’ says Mt 
Torrey, ‘is simply the decline of spiritual religioa a 
a Puritan church, and its revival'—and he adds," 
have drawn its scenes, its incidents, its illustrat 
mostly from the Home of my childhood It ests 
takes, in part, the form of personal narrative. Ome 
incidents were not wanting, derived from counties 
sources, to illustrate great principles. But I love ¥ 
connect every thing | write with the endearmens, 
the sorrows, the joys of Home ; the scenes and friends 
whom I loved in youth. And I have trusted thet # 
would give a more familiar, home-like characiet # 
views intended to guide the steps of those whe © 
| a Home on high. There is not an incident, ne 
narrative or an illustration but is true, in fect, 


n 2 
asi know. Most of them are drawn from my ‘ 
: connected with 


j 
} 
} 
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personal recollections, and a 
life and death of those I dearly loved. 


Of course, the work is strongly imbued with 
ws whieh, 


tut 


peculiar religious views of the writer—vie oe 
in our opinion, possess no special inherent ee 
some points are grossly erroneous, and which cert! 
ly constitute one of the numerous form 
sectarism which disfigure and distract all 
dom. Like every earnest sectarist, Mr 
sumes, as though it were @ settled matter, . 
who do not receive his dogmas respecting © 
atonement, public worship, family prayer, 
bath, total depravity, regeneration, &c. a a 
better than heretics, and in the broad road to dests 
tion. Sach seli-cumplacency has long since yen 
to be personally offensive to refiecting and ae 
minds, by its commonness: it amuses rate? 


3 of religion 
Christe® 
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the Se 
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t 
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ac demonstrate the adaptation of ‘4 yaar 
evangelical church’ to increase the value estat 
in.a town, Mr. Torrey relates the following 
dote :— 


g wert 

‘| know anotier town, where some = viet o 
bitterly hostile to the truths of the se pes Be f 

sulting about measures to merease t ye Ve 


with aioony 4 
It was agreed to oy @ 3 
next bow On mature deliberstion, ne a 
to have a thorough! evangelical chu v7 
adapted to secure an industrious, P 
munity, increase its members, 
hanced value of their property. 
disappointed in the result. ie 
The religious naivete with which this sa a 
related is admirable. The spectacle of men, “A 
hostile to the truths of the Bible,’ [@ wes it A 
way, extremely indefinite, until 0 
truths’ are referred to,} gravely consult! ig a 


i en HE: ir property 
might increase the value a peat be don? we 
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ee NUMBER DCCLXXXII, 


wn! ‘ 
angelical church,’ is a 
; ty. and an outrage OD all the pro- 
prunes {t is a pity Mr. Torrey did not/ 
e. the town where this profitable in- 
ie. as it would enable us to compare 
allie in which heresy more extensively 
a ‘~ test its real character and pro- 
: of John Calvin, but by that 


st and ara 


the universal friend and champign 


ey 





ymanity 
at ck of the theological jargon of 
There may be heat in it, but no; 
tes nothing, it blesses nobody, it) 
echief. We are surprised, more- | 
. ys and political history of this) 
iad velopements of the last fifteen | 
he cause of peace, of temperance, | 
4] reform, of the laboring clas- | 
that his own atrocious condem- 
nment,—have not opened | 
see the folly of attaching any 
us creed, of to what he styles} 
1] church We refer to this | 


purpose of assailing or de- 


ppris 
“rT 


sect. Standing aloof from 

hem all, as sects, we feel 

pn a more impartial judgment | 

er and merits, than those who are 
t» any one of them. Our object 

' f dogmat zing in regagd to mat- 
Let us take astriking case of 

gross religious heresy. Al-| 


or who formerly preached in his na- | 


r was aman, simply ; a good 
e from unperfections i judgment 
rhe writings of the Apostles were im- | 
" |. which we were to believe | 
statement accorded with our own) 
state of knowledge. No sacri- 
, Calvinistic sense ] was needed. 
God would overlook our imperfec- | 
ness, more thagp intention. 
ved, but pure by mature as 
an appropriate educa- 
with them, if, imdeed, there 
rm again, ¥ as to renounce 
sm. Itapplied to none in Chris- 
F immoral life. If 


Sav 


f openly 
was no devil! Eternal 
the atonement scoffed at, 
scorned, evangelical faith 


ted asa pitiable weakness, or fond su- | 


tic, and number his heresies ! And 
cular is the tone of Mr. Torrey, | 
cifications he has made, | 

e as plain and undeniable as 
ns! ‘Eternal punishment 
that wasa settled question !— 
nt Ww coffed at'—meaning not the 
it the Calvinistic idea of the atonement 
Calv n this point, no man may dissent, 
‘The 


, by creation 


heart was not de- 
as if the dogma 
iong the teachings or pre- 
ild possibly be true of any | 
jimmortatity by a beneficent 
r purpose to analyze the 
which we have cited. | 
1 a elear light, and to} 
way of elucidation. 
our land, which has} 
nd vindictive in its opposition 

That which is called 

Which sought most streieeausly 
by the Bible? The 

: s the prevailing religion in the 
i South? The Evangelical. | 


cal to the cause of peace © 


Wh s the most fierce and san- | 
The Evangelical. Which’ is! 
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1 to his cruel fate, not- 
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lox character Evan- 


og deemed invidious in these 
1. from earliest child-| 
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be governed by facts, | 

t what it may 
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fon all the points deemed so 


of thieves’? 


make men good and holy? 
gard ‘the Saviour as a man, | 
tas very God They do not | 
, ipostles as imperfect 
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iccords with our own reason} 
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to be received as such, | 

d knowle dge ! They believe | 
sin was needed '—that ‘the good- | 
look our imperfections ’ 


praved by nature—that there | 
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ternal punishment—that 


» sacred thing, and evangelical | 
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t other * Brotherhood,’ the| 
tf ention—and, also, the Gener 


Their members strictly | 
rthodox views of Mr Torrey 
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: ind with his afflicted wife | 


» on his part, to procure them | 
ice, 1s certainly “highly com- | 
ular, and we trust will be suc- 
innot endorse all the senti-| 
we hope it will find) 
‘tains a great deal of enter- | 
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S work, 
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ts amounting to three thou- | 
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y Wendell Phillips, C. C. Bur-| 
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| and to the world—nay, even to the course and pro- 


| her to fulfil—that is, the union and incorporation, 


| peach, fall into the lap of the United States, along 





“CONSPIRACY AGAINST HAYTI 
There cannot be a doubt that, flushed with their 
success in the seizure and annexation of Texas, the 


southern slaveholding banditti are conspiring for the i 


dismemberment of the Haitien republic in the first 
instance, and its subsequent absorption by this coun- 
try for slaveholding purposes! They are aiming to 
re-establish slavery in Hayti'as they have done in 
Texas. The following letter, which is from a highly 
esteemed friend in a neighboring town, is of a start- 


ling character, and renders it highly probable that the | #5 


conspirators are even among ourselves, on the soil of 
Massachusetts ! 


Ipswicn, Dec. 29th, 1845. 

I casually heard, to-day, that a young seaman of 
this place, named Leon, had gone up to Boston, to 
go outas mate of a vessel which was about sailing 
for Hayti, with the engagement, after the arrival of 
the vessel there, that they should all serve for the 
Dominicans against the Haytiens. It was said that 
he was to have very high wages, and it was implied 
that any bold, daring man might procure rery high 
pay by enlisting in this service. There may be noth- 
ing in the rumor ; but, if true, it would seem to im- 
ply that there are people in Boston, who are willing 
‘to disturb the domestic relations of Hayti.’ 1s there 
any vessel fitting out there for such a purpose, orare 
there any of the Dominicans enlisting men in our 
seaports against the Haytiens? If so, are they not 
violating the laws of the United States, and may not 
this be remedied? Is Hayti to be a second edition of 
Texas? If you think it worth while, you may men- 
tion the subject to some who are best acquainted with 
Haytien affairs, and they can easily investigate the 
subject. I hope that New-England has no citizens 
who are willing to aid slavery in such a project. 





Ever yours, 


{7 In farther proof of the existence of this fright- 
fal conspiracy against the freedom and independence 
of Hayti, read, mark and inwardly digest the extra- 
ordinary contents of the following articles from the 
New-York Herald :-— 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM ST. DOMINGO— 
PROGRESS OF GENERAL ANNEXATION. 


‘The news which we have received here, during 
the last two days, by two vessels from different 
vorts of the Island of San Domingo, or Hayti, in the 
Vest Indies, and which will be found in this day’s 
paper, is of the highest importance to this country 


gress of republican government in this hemisphere, 
for all time to come. 

Through the energy and iudustry of a special 
agent and correspondent, whom we sent to San 
Domingo last autumn, we have received, exclu- 
sively, copies of several documents and diplomatic 
correspondence which have already passed between 
the government of the United States and that of 
San Domingo, preparing the way for the great 
measure of the recognition of the latter republic by 
the former, according to the same policy, or plan, 
which was pursued towards Texas, and which has, in 
a few years, terminated in the absorption or annex- 
ation of the latter into this great republie of the 
North. These documents consist of a memorial 
presented to the United States government at Wash- 
ington, by the agent of San Domingo, about a year 





not the decency te cover with fig leaves, 
a an ee ar ee 
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der of nature he more ing than this, or can 
any one pretendir~ to the respect for human 


Secor 
have ir valor, and jmpelled by the hatred of 
er, ae , and jmpelled by 


groes now threaten them, in case they re-conquer 
the Spanish part of the island. 

In addition to their calls on humanity in behalf 
of suffering thousahd» of our own igi 
there is another important ideration that enters 
into tke subject, and with which, our government 
has every thing to do, as well as the French gov- 
ernment, which is seeking redress from the Haytiens 
for spoliations of the property of French subjects, 
It is this, At the breaking out of the revolution in 
St. Domingo, thousands of Freng¢h subjects fled to 
the United States for protection, and having settled 
and become citizens, they, or their offspring, are 
equally entitled to all the encouragement that coun- 
try and government may afford them, with other 
classes of citizens. It is proposed by the Domini- 
can government, in the eyent of conquering the Hay- 
tien part of the island, to restore to those French 
citizens of the United States, or their descendants, 
the whole of the property of which they were plun- 
dered by the blacks, at the period of the outbreak. 
By this operation of a just reversion of immense 
quantities of public domain to our citizens, andthe 
consequent infusion of American principles of gov- 
ernment, and the inevitable establishment there, in 
a little tine, of similar free institutions to ours, the 
island of St. Domingo must, in fact, in a few years, 
become thor “American, in the broadest sense 
of the term. Are not these reasons, independent of 
many others, equally strong, that might be adduced 
in support of giving the Dominicans our aid, at this 
conjuncture in their affairs, sufficient to induce our 
government to re ize their i ce al once, 
and open commercial and diplomatic intercourse 
with the white governmentthere, I hope Cougress 
will not permit this important bysiness to slip 
through their bands, while their time is taken up 
with less important matters. We must have the 
whole of the papers connected with this business— 
and Congress must act in time upon it, before for- 
eign nations step in and take the prize from us. 





Hartt. The Sun of Monday had an article full 





ago, together with copies of bighly interesting let- 
ters, written by certain public functionaries of that | 


island, and addressed, during the last summer, to | 


| Mr. Hogan, the agent of the United States, then in| 


San Domingo, to which island he was sent by Mr. 
Caiboun, then Secretary of State, in order to inves- | 
tigate the resources, and ascertain the disposition 
and capabilities of that new republic in the West 
Indies. 

Thus far, the movement has been highly pros- 
perese and successful. The war between San Do- 
nuogo ana avi is rapidly coming to an end, and 
it is highly probwwte that the black and bloody repub- 
lic will be overcome wy the white and more civ- 
ilized races of the other. A® coon as that point 
shall have been accomplished, there will come | 
other movements, leading to the natural vorminst00 | 
of the negotiations already begun so auspiciously by the 
United States. 

It will be perceived that the diplomatic corres- | 
pondence which we give, only comes up to the pe- | 
riod at which Mr. Hogan, the United States agent, | 
left San Domingo. The report which Mr. Hogan 
has already made to the Secretary of State at Wasb- | 
ington, or the action of our government on that in- 
formation, we can only as yet conjecture. One 
pregnant fact ought to be noticed here—these di-| 
plomatic movements, of such mighty interest to the 
destiny of the West Indies, and to the cause of | 
general annexation, were not alluded to in the} 
slightest degree, in the recent message of Mr. Polk. | 
How far, therefore, the present administration may | 
he carrying out this magnificent policy, so auspi- | 
ciously begun under Mr. Calhoun, we can ouly | 
conjecture. We have no doubt, however, but Mr. | 
Polk will perform his duty to his country—to his | 
age—to his destiny—and to the great principles of | 
republicay progress, which he has so auspiciously | 
begun in the annexation of Texas, { 

Thus it wii! be seen, that the United States, 





favored by God-and nature, is surely marching, with | 


@ step as regular as the eternal laws of nature, to 
accomplish that great destiny which is allotted to 


in one great and mighty republic, in one wonderful 
confederation of regular democracies, the whole of | 
the continent of North America, with the islands | 
thereunto naturally belonging. in Cuba, in Mexico, 
nay, even in Canada, the spirit has been awakened 
that will, in the course of a few years, lead to the | 
realization of great events and a mighty destiny. 
The difference between England and the United 
States, respecting the 49th parallel in the Oregon 
Territory, is a mere bagatelle compared with 
movements contemplated and begun in reference 
to other portions of this northern hemisphere, not 
yet united to thisrepublic. Our government might, 
to-morrow, freely settle that question by giving 
England all she asks in Oregon—for in Jess than a 
quarter of a century, all Oregon will, like a ripe 


with other territories to which it may be attached. 
The deplorable want of all prosperity, peace and 
stable government in San Domingo, in Mexico and 
in the contiguous territories, will only hasten these 
coming events that already cast their shadows over 
the present and the future, and make the mon- 
archies of Europe look pale with fear. 





EFFECTS OF THE NBWS FROM HAYTI.. 
Wasarneron, Dec, 30, 1845. 


Your number of yesterday, which arrived here 
this morning, containing the important news from 
your correspondents in Hayti and St. Domingo, fell 
like a bomb shell among dll the politicians, from the 
Capitol to tre White House, and throughout every 
hotel, tavern, and oyster cellar in the city. ‘Have 
you seen the Herald this morning ? said one. ‘ No; 
what is in it? said the person spoken to— Why 
the d—l,’ the first would reply— goget a copy, and 
read for yourself” But alas, for his comfort, there 
were no Heralds to be found after nine o’clock.— 
Every place where one could be found, was secured 
in order to read the news from St Domingo, which 
filled one entire page of interesting and important 
matter. In both ate! of Congress might be seen 
groups of members talking together upon the sub- 
ject, perfectly amazed, and wondering at Bennett's 
industry in getting such information even in advance 
of the government. Nothing that has appeared on 
the tapis during the lest ten years was calculated to 
cause more excitement throughont this country and 
Enrope, than the information thrown before the 
public in those letters,respecting that island in your 
columns. Oregon and Texas are completely cast 
in the shade by them, and it would not surprise me 
mach, were I to see 10,000 men on their way to that 
island before one month. They want such a force 
there at this time, in order to rescue the island from 
negro domination, and restore it to the white race, to 
whom it properly belongs. I have heard a gentle- 
man say, who had just returned from there, that five 
thousand able-bodied men, in addition to the Do- 


miniean forces, would conquer, in forty-eight hours, | anti-slavery feelings and efforts.—Ed. Lib. 


the whole of that part oceupied hy the blacks. 
There are no existing treaties hous the United 
States and Hayti, to prevent onr citizens from going 
there in any character they please, and I know from 


what I have learned on the subject, that ‘assistance | Temple, Fall Rive;, this evening, Jan. 9, on anti-sla- 


of this sort would be accepted by the Dominican 
government, and ample provision made for those 
would emigrate there for the purpose of i 

the white government and people against the 
savages, with whom they are contending for liberty 


anti-slavery brethren to assist him in every possible 


of the most villanous representations concerning the 
contest now going on in Hayti, and tbe condition of 
the blacks in that island, There appears to be 
some deep laid plan, in which, probably, the descen- 
dants of some of the former tyrants of the island are 
concerned, to reduce the people of that island again 
to slavery. Had Hogan’s mission to Hayti any con- 
nection with the recent outbreak ?—V. Y. Paper. 





LETTER FROM INDIANA. 
Mitay, Ind., Dec. 13th, 1845. 
Wm. Liovp Garrison: 
Dear Sin :—Enclosed please find $5, in payment 


of my dues for the Liberator. This is the third year 
shag F wave received your paper, and notwithstanding 


we differ somewhat in our views of collateral ques- 
tions connected with this great enterprise, yet in the 
main thing we agree, and that is, eternal hostility 
against the Slave Power. This covers the whole 
ground; for the moment its power is broken, the 
whole system of monstrous iniquity falls to the earth, 
and withers like a branch of the poison tree, severed 
from its parent trunk. 

You may say that the system is the trunk itself. 
True, indeed; bat it can no more exist without its 
branching evils, than can the trunk without leaves 
and branches, to perform its functions of life. I 
would strip it of every leaf, and branch, and twig; or, 
in other words, | would strip the system and its abet- 
tors, and supporters, of every official honor, and robe 
of office in the administration of the general govern- 
ment, and place the slaver and his apologist in the 
pillory of public sentiment; and brand in characters 
deep and lasting upon his brow, ‘ vi~Lain’ : not in- 
deed with hot irons, but with the hot wrath of out- 
raged justice. 

You will doubtless conclude by this time, that I 
ama Liberty party man. Well, you have judged 
rightly, and [ hope will accord to me, what I have 
always accorded to you, honesty of opinion. And 
here let me say to you, befure I close this short epis- 
tle, that I have many times been grieved, (but never 
tempted to stop my paper,) at what seems to me un- 
necessary harshness, in some of your editorials against 
Liberty party men. That you have often met at the 
hands of some Liberty men unfairness, and great 
injustice, is quite likely ; but you seem to forget, in 
speaking of these, that they are only as a drop from 
the bucket, or one to thousands, but are led to say 
things against the Liberty party, as if those who 
may have wronged you are the whole party. This 
can certainly do no manner of good ; and why need 
we quarrel among ourselves ? Why use harsh words 
one to another? Are we not all Abolitionists? Do 
we not all abhor the infernal system? Are we not 
all laboring, each in his own sphere, to rid the earth 
of its damning stains? To suppose, for a moment, 
that you believe that the great majority of Liberty 
men dishonest, would be doing you great injustice, 
as aman, and as a reformer. Why, my dear Sir, you 
have no warmer friends on this green earth, than can 
be found among those, whodo not see through the 
same medium that you do. To suppose your friends 
are only those who refuse to vote, is to be, to say the 
least, not so charitable as you would have the world 
believe you to be. But I must stop; I have admired 
from my heart, your noble bearing, and your un- 
swerving honegty, in conducting the Liberator, from 
the time when your unbought numbers first issued 
from your unfettered press, and fell upon the counters 
of Bostonians as most unwelcome visiters, crying in 
their shtinking ears great truths, smothered by the 
love of gold, and proclaiming tothe world the treason 
of the clergy tothe cause of Christianity. May an 
overshadowing Providence protect you, and guide you 
aright in the path of daty, and you yet live to record 
the fact, that the last slave upon the earth has raised 
to heaven his unfettered arms, in adoration to our 
common Father, for the boon of freedom, so long 
withheld from him! 

{ am, yours truly, for God and right, 
STEPHEN 8S. HARDING. 


(> We have not room to make sach comments on 
the above letter as are suggested to our mind by its 
perusal; but we admire the frankness and magna- 
nimity of its author—and though we are constrained 
to differ from him in regard to the character and ten- 
dency of the Liberty party, we do not doubt either 
his sincerity, or that of many in that party, as to their 


SS 
ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURE IN FALL RIVER. 
_Parxer Pittdevry will lecture in the Berean 


very. This long-tried, able and self-sacrificing advo- 
cate of the slave iutends laboring in this State, for 
the present; and we do earnestly call upon all our 


* 





** * Nov. 17th. Rode to P. to give an 
very address. Arrived just in time for the meeting. 
The people in large numbers had assembled. fF spoke 
until after 9 o'clock, when a discussion commenced, 
that lasted, with great interest, an hour and a half. 
Was sdvised by the friends not to take a contribu- 
tion, as it would cool the ardor of the meeting, and 
_ give the enemy occasion to say the movement was 
one of money-making. 

When the meeting broke up, as it was very late, 
every one hurried away. While I gathered up my 
documents, and made ready to go, the house was va- 
cated, and | was left to look out for myself. Sol 
rode off to the tavern. The house was shut, and all 
in bed. After a good deal of racket at the door, I 
awoke the ostler in his bar-room bunk. Swearing a 
prayer or two, he crept forth, put up my horse, and 
then lighted me to a cold chamber, where if 1 did not 
sleep soundly, it certainly was not on account of a 
too hearty supper, eleven hours having elapsed since 
1 had tasted food. : 

In the morning, went into a store, and for six and 
a quarter cents, [ filled one pocket with crackers, and 
another with raisins, and this was my breakfast. The 
tavern-keeper gave the abolitionists the benefit of an 
oath or two, for allowing me to go to a tavern at all, 
charged me about half price, and wished me better 
associates. I thanked him, and drove away. 

Noy. 19th. Lectured last evening in W., to a small 
audience in a large town-house, with no fire, nor 
stove to make one in. I bought six candles ata 
neighboring store, and then begged three large pota- 
toes, which I cut in halves, and drilled with my pen- 
knife for candle-sticks. ‘They answered an excellent 
purpose. Contribution, $000,93. 

Noy. 2lst, Yesterday afternoon and evening, lec- 
tured to some desks and benches, and ten or twelve 
persons besides, in a school-house. As it wes the 
first meeting ever held there on the subject, I asked 
for no contribution. A woman, however, gave me a 
five cent bit. That, and nine more like it, paid the 
village blacksmith for grinding up my. horse’s corks. 

Nov. 24th. Yesterday and the day before, labored 
in vain to get places to hold meetings. Six ‘ houses 
of God’ in the two towns, scowled at me the 
while. So did the » Christian (!) minister’ w. -ept 
the keys tothem. By riding five miles each da) | 
avoided putting up at hotels. This evening, have 
had a good meeting, but the great rain kept the abo- 
litionists who live remote, at home. 





Total receipts for the week, $1 87 
Cash expense, $1 50 
Net profit, $00 37 


Dec. 27th. Lectured last evening at D. Spoke 
two full hours, then discussed third party another 
hour with a clergyman. Was fatigued to death al- 
most, but somewhat cheered by the generous contri- 
bution. {It amounted to $00 54.- The friends took 
twenty-five cents to pay the fire-tender, and paid me 
over the remaining twenty-nine, with a gentle sug- 
gestion, that much more would have been collected, 
had third party been let alone. 

Dec. 28th. Left Boston in the cars for 8., where I 
had an engagement to lecture. It was a dreary 
snow-storm, we had that day and the day previous. 
The cars were obstructed. and it was long after dark 
when we arrived. No body met me atthe depot, and 
I knew no one inthe village. 1 wallowed in the 
snow and dark to the hotel. Ina cheerless bar-room, 
I saw posted up, among advertisements of Sheriff's 
Sales, Brandeth’s Pills, La Mott’s Cough Drops, 
Horses and Stray Heifers, a little notice of my lec- 
ture in the Town-Hall. At7o clock, I went to the 
Hall. It was cheerless as Nova Zembla. No light, 
no fire, no use forthem. 1 went back to the tavern, 
too sick to need supper, (though I had not dined that 
day,) and at 8 o'clock, retired. This morning, ate a 
slight breakfast, and hurried on to my next appoint- 
ment. 

Expense, $i 50 
Receipts, $0 00 

On my way, a rearer of a Democrat, in conversa- 
tion with a womat, exclaimed, ‘How long would 
these nigger agents go about, if they was'nt paid for 


it?? * * * * 


The foregoing extracts, friend Garrison, are of ac- 
tual occurrence, in the order set down. I have already 
said they are not a specimen of anti-slavery agency. 
But some who read the Liberator, will know of what 
places I speak, and all should know that some of us 
could send you similar accounts quite often. Good 
agents have been literally starved from the field. 

CLAYMORE. 





SLAVERY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Wesrminster, Dec. 29, 1845. 
Bro. Garrison : 
If the following thoughts on Sp rs U ti 
tutionality (rather a long word as well as argument) 
wf Slavery, should seem worth publishing, you are 
at liberty to-publish ; if not, throw them aside. 
The law that friend Spooner so heartily acknowl- 
edges, and defines so accurately, so far as it goes, is 








God; and [see not but we must all agree that it has 
just claims to be the suprerse law of the land; nay, 
that its administration and execution in general and 
particular should remajn in the hands of its divine 
Author, ought, in my opinion, to content every sub- 
ject of his kingdom. But if there will be judges and 
legislators in the land, that they are in duty bound to 
magnify the law of truth and love, must be acknowl- 
edged on all hands. This, if 1 understand Mr. 8., is 
about what he teaches as to moral obligation. What 
he says about natural laws is all true, of course— 
heavy bodies must de8cend, the various elements 
must develope their severr] natures in their own 
manner: these things are inevitable. And when 
friend S. speaks of the laws of the mind, ‘meaning 
thereby those natural and necessary principles, ac- 
cording to which the mind acts, and by which it is 
governed,’ why, we agree with him; we believe that 
water will run down hill ; we never had any contro- 
versy with elementary principles. But because moral 
and mental and natural laws, ‘ meaning thereby those 
natural, universal and necessary principles, according 
to which,’ mental and moral and natural agents * act, 
and by which they are governed,’ are inevitable in 
their results, that therefore there is no other law, is 
more than | am willing to grant. It does not seem 
to follow that because the God of light and order and 
happiness makes use of moral and mental and phys- 
ical truth as his medium of government, that the 
kingdom of darkness, confusion and misery is con- 
“ducted on the same equitable and glorious principles. 

No law, notwithstanding what may be said of its 
moral claims, exists in other furm than that of the 
law of love. Law, says Walker, ‘is 2 rule of action, 
a decree, an edict, statute or custom, publicly estab- 
lished \; and | am inclined to think he is right; for, 
however plain it may appear to friend S. that nothing 
is legal but that which is right, yet, in his long and 
labored endeavor to show that the common law and 
constitutions of England and the colonies did not 
sanction or legalize slavery, he seems abundantly to 
admit, that had slavery been found in them, it would 
have had at least a legal existence. If he does not 








and independence. 


way—especially as to peenniary aid. He needs it. 
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or oe and the decisions 


evidently none other than the law of love, the law of 


”. anti-slavery in it. They have carried every great 
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id exist witha vengeance, 
endandaim. Now to con 








law of England, or the charters and constitutions of 
the colonies. Indeed, friend S. tells us, on page 135, 
that the Constitution ‘ derives all its validity and ob- 
ligation (of course its legality) as a frame of govern- 
ment, from its adoption by the people at large.’ 
What a pity that he did not begin his argument of 
156 pages at the 135th. Constitution and law, then, 
according to friend S., derive their validity and obli- 
gation from the aetion of the majority of the law 
making portion of the community. No matter what 
is right, thisis law. Now, if friend 8. chooses to be- 
lieve that the intentions of the framers of the Consti- 
tation have nothing to do with fixing the legal mean- 
ing of the instrument, he ean do so; but the truth 
will stand, that although they were the ‘ mere scriv- 
eners,’ as he says, they had enough of the craft of 
slavery to mould the thing sufficiently two-faced to 
answer the purpose of a slayeholding nation, as they 
well knew the States would be when united, whether 
the iniquity stood on their statute books, as it seems 
it did on some of them, or was only practised by com- 
mon consent. 

The people of the United States, by their adoption 
of the Constitution, with its guaranty of the slave 
trade for twenty years, and its provision for the re- 
turn of the fugitive slave to his chains, together with 
its prostration, on the floor of Congress, of 65 freemen 
to the holder of an hundred slaves, legalized slavery 
with all its wrongs. I know that friend 8. denies 
this stoutly, but I think he will yet learn, that as the 
people gave validity to that instrument by their adop- 
tion, so they give it vitality and power, and character 
and effect to its constitutional clauses, by the manner 
in which they use it for their slaveholding purposes. 
For when, I ask, has the ruling power, the people by 
their majority, ever repudiated the use made by 
slaveholders of the Constitution, or their construction 
of its obligations? Never. Then is the Constitution 
the instrument, in the hands of this nation, to uphold 
and perpetuate slayery. The scythe of the mower, 
and the axe of the woodman, in the hands of the 
workman, are well accounted useful and innocent, 
but in the hands of the murderer or the maniac, they 
become terrific instruments of death. The Consti- 
tution was made and put into the hands of a nation 


OF vyrautey and it has become the tool of tyranny. 
But | forbear. 


Yours for disunion, ®. P. LOCKE. 





DISUNION. 

To the Editor of the Liberator : 
The first step in sin is always more difficult to re- 
trace than it would have been, at the outset, to have 
kept from committing it. The moderate drinker has 
passed the rubicon of sobriety, and is now far less 
likely to become a total abstinence man than he was 
to remain so, before he had ever tasted of the intox- 
icating cup. So it was with our fathers. Sin, once 
committed, their moral sense was blunted—their con- 
science received a hardening stroke, and far more 
difficult was it for them to abolish slavery, after their 
quiet adoption of the slavery-sustaining Constitution, 
than it would have been at the commencement of 
their acts as a government. Poor human nature al. 
ways thinks that it is easier te do right hereafter, at 
some future time, than it is now ; but the universal 
experience of every man teaches him the contrary. 
To do right, now, is God's command, and he who un- 
derstands the tendency of once doing wrong, abso- 
lutely forbids our putting off for a moment present 
duty, or compromising with sin to-day, under the 
vain excuse of meaning to cease from it before long. 
O that our fathers had trusted in God, and not in 
may, and had ‘executed judgment in the morning, 
and let the oppressed go free.’ We might have been 
now a free and happy nation; but, alas! eternity 
alone can reveal the awful extent of the evil conse- 
quences of that one act of theirs. Pride, self-interest 
and fear, all stood in the way of retractién, and the 
consequence has been, that ever since the adoption of 
the slavery-sustaining Constitution, this government 
has plunged deeper and deeper into the gulph of 
slaveholding, and now she is down so low that it is a 
question whether she ever will rise again to honesty 
and liberty. First, the infamous slave trade was by 
them allowed to continue for twenty years, to pro- 
pitiate the South; then the slaves must have a rep- 
resentation in Congress of three persons for every 
five of them, a most monstrous yielding up of princi- 
ple to the lords of the South ; for every article of pro- 
perty might as well be represented as human beings, 
who were claimed as property, and under this pro- 
vision the planters have actually, ever since the adop- 
tion of the clause, sent representatives of their pro- 
perty to Congress, and have not been refused admit- 
tance. Then, ‘every person held to service in one 
State, escaping to another, shall be returned to such 
person or persons to whom such labor or service shall 
be due.’ Another still more unjust and wicked vio- 
lation of eternal justice, and even of the Mosaic code 
of laws, which pro-slavery claims on its side, (for 
Moses commanded, ‘Thou shalt not, in any wise, 
deliver unto his master the servant that has escaped 
from his master to thee ;’) and this code of laws pro- 
slavery says is now binding upon us. This is follow- 
ed by a requisition upon the military services of the 
North, in case of an insurrection among the slaves, to 
suppress such an insurrection ; and thus the country 
has gone on—fearful have been its strides of in- 
iquity—towards deep and everlasting perdition. Far 
more dreadful has been its progress in srime than ever 
characterised ancient Greece and Rome; for they 
only acted up to their principles, while our country, 
at every step of its wickedness, has trodden under 
foot some boasted principle of equal rights, and some 
greatly lauded claim of liberty, so as to make heaven 
frown with deep indignation upon its amazing hypoc- 
risy. The territories where slavery existed being un- 
der the control of the government, slavery could at 
any time, of course, have been abolished by it; but, 
so far from this being the case, new States have been 
made out of these slaveholding territories, and re- 
ceived into the Union, with all their reddened, gory 
appearance, their faces suffused in crimson shame, 
and their hands buried in the blood of the innocent ; 
and not only this, but lately, when the deep feeling 
of a portion of the nation had influenced it, to petition 
for an abolition of these things, as far as Congress 
were concerned, the right to even remonstrate with 
them, upon such subjects, was boldly denied, and the 
privilege claimed of pursuing their course of awful 
wickedness, unreproved. First, slavery was recog- 
nised as being right by the Constitution ; and the foun- 
dation being thus laid, all the pro-slavery acts of the 
government since, have followed as a matter of) 
course. Founded in slavery, imbedded in iniqu*y ; 
the Constitution still exists, a fitting insi ite 


slavery instrument ; but it never will do—the South 
would clamor for its alteration at once, and would 5b- 
tain it, too, if they dreamed there was a speck of 



















wc sore that they have wished, to sustain slavery 
and if slavery were condemned by the present Consti- 
tution, long ere this @ more pro-slavery 
have been adopted. It is an idle tale, a foolish waste 
of words, to argue that because the word slave is not 
mentioned in the Constitution, therefore it is not pro- 
slavery. For the same reason, the New Testament 
might be supposed to be anti-temperance, because 
the moderate drinker is not mentioned and condemn- 
ed in it. Does it condemn all drinking ? It mentions 
_not the man who abstains from all intoxicating drink ; 
will it therefore be saic it is not in favor of total ab- 
stinence ? The Constitation has always been appealed 
to, to sustain the slaveholder in his rights of repre- 
sentation, in his efforts to secure his runaway slaves, 
and in the acts of his government to sustain sla- 
very. : DISUNION. 





SS 
Tux Rey. De. M ria, ag pleasu 
HE y. De sig res us ire to 


inform the aumerous frie 


spected man, who have been, for the last few 
days, in painful anxiety as to his fate, that he is one 
of those who escaped with from the wreck of the 
steamer Belle Zane, which was overturned by strik- 
ing on a snag in the onthe 18th of De- 
cember, with 90 souls on 40 of whom are sup- 
posed to have perished 


Dr. Maclay who was in bed when the boat struck, 
jumped from his berth and waded across the cabin, 
reast deep in water, and with only his night clothes 
on. He with others floated u the hurricane deck 
for more than four honrs, d one of the coldest 


nights of the season. 

veral of the rs were so badly frozen as 
to render their limbs use’ and Robert Burns, of 
Newport, R. I., was frozen to death after reaching 
she shinee. Incredible as it may appear, Dr. Maclay, 
ee at the of 69, and exposed to the terrors 
of such a night, his vigorous constitution and 
wonderful powers of endurance, escaped with trifling 
injury. 

Among the names of the passengers lost by the un- 
Rcteeeie: disaster to the steamer Belle Zane, we no- 
tice those of Mr. Charles Bowen, lady'and child. Mr. 
Bowen was formerly of the firm of Grey & Bowen. 
of this city, publishers of the North American Re- 
view, American Almanac, and other works of high 
reputation— Boston Transcript. 

eel 

Friexp Garrisox—Will you please insert the fol- 
lowing notices ?— 


PARKER PILLSBURY will lecture as follows : 


Lancaster, Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 10 and 11 
Leominster, Monday and Tuesday, “ 12 and 13 
Lunenburg, Wednesday, “ 1 
Groton, Thursday, “ 15 
Lexington, Friday, “ 16 
Walpole, Sunday, “ 18 
Stoughton, Monday and Tuesday, “ 19 and 20 
N. Bridgewater, Wednesday, ‘ 
Middleboro’, Thursday, “ 

Plympton, Friday and Saturday, ‘ 23 and 24 
Plymouth, Sunday, “ 

Kingston, Monday, “ 26 
Duxbury, Tuesday, “ 27 


{(? As several of the above places are entirely 
new, it is hoped the friends of the cause in the other 
towns will be as liberal as possible in their contribu- 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


tions. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1846 





LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Addison Davis of Lynn, will lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the following towns :— 


Mansfield, Friday, Jan. 9. 
New-Bedford, Sunday, « 1}. 
Fall River, Monday, “ 12. 
Medfield, Thorsday, “ 15. 
East Medway, Friday, ss 16. 
Holliston, Satarday, “ 17. 
Milford, Sunday, “ 18 
Mendon, Monday, & 19 
Uxbridge, Tuesday, “ 20 
West Brookfield, Thursday, “ 22 
Palmer, Friday, 9 23. 
8. Wilbraham, Satarday, « 24. 
Springfield, Sunday, “ 25. 
North Brookfield, Monday, “ 26 
Framingham, Tuesday, “ 27 


The friends in the above towns are requested to 
make the proper arrangements for these lectures. 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. — 


lt is intended to celebrate the first Anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Society on the fourteenth of Jan- 
uary, in the Washingtonian Hall, under the Boston 
Museum. Durin e day, addresses will be made 
by the friends of the cause. And in the evening, an 
Oration will be delivered by the Hon. Rosert Ran- 
tout, Jr. It is believed that it will be an interestin, 
season, and it is confidently hoped that the friends o 
the cause will make every effort to be present. Much 
has been done, ruch remains to be accomplished.— 
Every thing wi!! be done to render the meeting in- 
teresting. The “ceiety has thought itself fortunate 
in securing the services of one who has contributed 
so much by his writings to cook! | forward so great a 
reform. Come, then, one and all, and join with us 
in the celebration of the First Anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Adelphic Union Library Association have 
vacated Ritchie Hall, and secured for the remainder 
of the course, 

HALL No. 1, MARLBORO’ CHAPEL, — 
where the lecture on Tuesday evening, Jan. 13th, will 
be delivered by Macon B. Allen, Esq. 

Subject—Progress of things. , 
Exercises to commence precisely at 7 1-2 o’clock. 





BOSTON FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
The next quarterly meeting of the Boston Female 
A. 8. Society will be held at the Marlboro’ Chapel, 
No. 1, on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 14th, 1846, at 3 
o’clock, in the afternoon. . 
A punctual attendance of the members is requested. 
8. H. SOUTHWICK, Ree. Sec. 
Boston, Dec. 29th, 1845. 





WINDHAM COUNTY (CON.) A. 8. SOCIETY. 
A meeting of the above Society will be held at the 
village of Brooklyn, on TUESDAY, the 13th of Jan- 
uary, instant, beginning at 10, A. M. C. L. Remond 
and C. C. Burleigh have promised to be present and 
ddress the ting. C. M. Burleigh and perhaps 


the ak ‘expected. 
other speakers are ©*PSLUCIAN BURLEIGH, 
Secretary. 





Jan. 1. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIE- 
TY — ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fourteenth Annual posers ted the ewer af 
setts Anti-Slavery Society wi in 
Boston, on the FOURTH WEDNESDAY of the 
present month, January 28th, 1846. All eusileny 
societies are urged to be numerously re resented, an 
the faithful friends of the cause, in a | parts of the 
country, are cordially invited to attend. The crisis 
demands that this should be the largest gery ef- 
fective meeting ever held HY the 7, God 
save the Commonwealth of Massac tts | ‘ 

FRANCIS JAC N, President. 
Epuuxp Quiver, Sec’y. | 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1846. 


r 








Pkercises to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock, precisely. 
; WM. T. RAYMOND, Seeretary. 





ed by slaveholders, it is clang to by theo’ with tern |~ 





MARRIED—In this city, by Rev. Mr. Raymond, 
Mr. Joseph Scarlett, of the firm of Searlett & Ling, 
to Miss Ann Tilford. 
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From the Liberty Bell. 


SONG TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 
BY ELIZA LEE FOLLER, 


Heart to heart, and hand in hand, 

Bound together let us stand, 

Storms are gathering o'er the land, 
Many friends are gone! 

Still we never are alone, 

Still we bravely march right on, 
Right on! right om! right on! 


To the Pilgrim spirit true, 

Which no slave nor master knew, 

Onward ! faithfal, fearless few, 
Liberty’s the prize ! 

Full of hope that never dies, 

Spirits of the free arise ' 


Arise! arise! arise! 


Will you your New England see 

Crouching low to slavery ? 

Rise and say it shall not be ! 
More than life’s at stake | 

Rise, and every fetter break ! 

Every free-born soul awake ' 
Awake! awake! awake ! 


Listen to our solemn call, 

Sounding from old Faneuil Hall, 

Consecrate yourselves, your all, 
To God and Liberty! 

On your spirit’s bended knee, 

Swear your country shall be free, 
Be free! be free! be free! 


Heed not what may be your fate, 
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Bostow, Jan. 4th, 1546. ,_ 
‘Last evening's Transcript haying given. 

that Mr. Parker would to-day preach a sermon a 

in Boston, I went, contrary to my usual custom, be- | 


Yas 


ous 


tunate enough to obtain one of the last of the good 
seats remaining unoccupied, .. The house filled rapid- 
ly, and when the services commenced, not only were 
all the seats of house, gallery and orchestra filled, but 
the aisles were filled with people sitting on stools, 
and the passages on each side of the orchestral seats, 
with the spaces behind the seats of house and gallery, 
were crowded with people standing. 1t was a hope- 
ful and beautiful sight. 

After the singing of the first hymn, John G. King, 
who has been the chairman of various preliminary 
meetings, eame to the desk, and, while the committee 
of the new society, ten or twelve ia number,and Mr. 
Varker, rose and stood near him, read a short and 
well written address, of which the purport was as fol- 
lows. . 

He said that the society which was just commen- 
cing its existence owed its origin to that illiberal 
spirit, and that hostility to religious freedom, which 
had excluded Mr. Parker from the pulpits of Boston. 
That ten months ago, at.a meeting of gentlemen who 
wished truth and imquiry to have free course, it had 
been determined and formally voted, ‘ That Theodore 
Parker shall have an opportunity to be heard in Bos- 
ton.’ In pursuance of that resolution, the Melodeon 





Count it gain when worldlings hate, 
Naught of hope or heart abate, 
Victory’s before ! 
Ask not that your toils be o’er 
Till all slavery is no more, 
No more ! no more! no more! 


Welcome, then, the crown of thorns 
Which the faithful brow adorns ; 
All complaint the brave soul scorns, 
Burdens are its choice,— 
While within it hears a voice 
Ever echoing, rejoice ! 
Rejoice ! rejoice ! rejoice | 


Soon, to bless our longing eyes, 

Freedom's glorious sun shall rise ; 

Now it lights those gloomy skies 
Faintly from afar,— 

Faith and love her heralds are, 

See you not her morning star ? 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! 


West Roxbury, Mass. 


CLAY'S WIFE AND MOTHER. 

‘ Every one of these handbills was dictated by me 
to an amanuensis, whilst my hands and head were 
continually bathed with cold water, to keep the fever 
down to a point below the delirium. Every relative 
believed I would be murdered on Monday, and all but 
my wife and mother advised me to yield up the liberty 
of the press ; but I preferred rather to die.'—Cassiv# 
M. Cray. 

Blessed be that wife and mother ! 
Woman's words are stil] the oil 

For the torch, when fails another, 
In the night of bitter toil! 


Woman's words are ‘half the battle,” 
When the strife grows fierce and strong ! 
Heard as music, ‘mid the rattle 
Of the crucifying throng. 


‘ Give me,’ cried the gallant sailor, 
‘ Thy sweet name, my lady fair! 
{t shall stir to deeds of valor 
For some victim of despair.’ 


Let the thunders of the million 
Break from clouds of pent up wrath ! 
Underneath love's broad pavilion, 
Smiles will greet the lightning’s path. 


Blessed be that wife and mother, 
By the couch of Freedom's Son! 

Thou art strong, heroic brother ! 
Be the cry, ‘On, Stanly, on!’ 





From the Liverpool Mercury, 
BY BARKER LAMB. 


Tears all o'er the land are flowing, 
Hearts are breaking in despair, 

Cheeks are blanched, or fiercely glowing, 
Brows are knitting—then beware ! 


Men of power, look around ye, 
Draw the veil of state aside— 

Oh, what sights of woe surround ye !— 
Look and tremble, men of pride ! 


Let no false ambition blind ye, 
For the gulf is yawning near; 

Let not suff ring sternly find ye 
Unprepared in eye and ear! 


Lest, with arm o’er-nerved by madness, 
Tearing your false veil away, 
Suff'ring, yesterday all sadness, 


Prove a frenzied fiend to-day ! 
Men of power, One rules o’er ye, 
Him we kneel to, Him on bigh ; 
Almighty God, we bend before thee ; 
Justice ! Justice ' hear our ery ! 
Justice ! Justice ! be it spoken 
Over all the groaning land, 
Till oppression's temple broker, 
Justice on the ruin stand ! 





THE IDEAL FUTURE AND THE REAL PRES- 


ENT. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LoweLs. 


O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 


From out Life's sweat and turmoil would ye bear 


me! 
Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopless contrast spare me ! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future's promise of delight: 
As Life’s alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls, 
la the high temple of the soul ;— 
Where are most sorrows, there the poet's sphere is, 
Te feed the soul with patience, 
Te heal its desolations 


With words of uishorn truth, with love that neve 
wearies. 


SONNET 
TO STEAMBOATS, VIADUCT: gyn RAILWAYS. 

Motions and means, on land and mq af war 

With old poetic feeling, nor for this, 

Shall we, by poets even, be judged amrag: 
Nor shall your presence, howsoe’er it mar 
The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 

To the mind's gaining that prophetic sense 

Of future change, that point of vision whence 
May be discovered what in soul ye are. 
In spite of all that beauty may disown 

in your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in Man’s art; and Time, 


Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 


Accepis from your bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime. 
Worpsworrs. 
TRY. 
You will conquer if you try— 
Energy can never fail— 
Delving earth and rending sky, 
Gloriousyy it will preveil. 


| one year, 


| that time, they had had ample opportunity to judge 


had been hired and Mr. P. invited to preach there for 
In the ten months that had elapsed since 


of the excellence of his instructions and the value of 
his services as a minister. Many hed found them- 
selves profited by a regular attendance on his preach- 
ing, and they now desired to show their sense of its 
value, and secure to themselves the future benefits of 
it, by inviting Mr. P. to become their minister. They 
had already done this, and he had accepted their in- 
vitation, and it was in the commencement of this re- 
lation of minister and people they now met together. 

They had carefully considerec by what means and 
with what formalities this new relation should be 
formed and published. And they had fixed, as most 
satisfactory, upon the old Congregational custom of 
the people settling their own minister, without asking 
either license or assistance from either Priest, Bishop 
or Council. The ‘Charge’ they .were quite willing 
to dispense with, preferring rather to trust to the con- 
science of their minister for security that he would 
do his duty by them ; the * Right hand of Fellowship’ 
hundreds were ready and willing to give to Mr. Par- 
ker, with a heart in each hand, and that office there- 
fore needed not to be performed by r-’*¥> 40d to 
make the reality of this m--"est to the world, a ques- 
tion would ne~~ 0€ proposed to them, which they 
were Gesired to answer by rising. As many of the 
| audience as were desirous to form a new religious 
society with Mr. Parker for their minister, would now 
(A large number rose.) Would Mr. Parker ac- 
cept the invitation thus given him? (Mr. P. bowed 
in assent.) This matual agreement was then declared 
by the speaker to have completed the contract and 
the organization. 

Mr. Parker then read, in his most serious and ein- 
phatic manner, the parable of the sower, and then, 
without naming any text, he proceeded to read an 


rise. 


church was a number of people combined together 
for religious improvement, and a Christian church 
was one which sought to accomplish this by follow 
ing the precepts and imitating the example of the 
man Jesus Christ, a true Son of God, who became one 
| in spirit with the universal Fatber by living a life of 

perfect obedience to him, and who thus forms our 
best earthly model. He showed how far churches call- 
| ing themselves Christian, both in ancient and modern 

times, had fallen short of this model, and how urgent 
was the duty of the newly formed society to make 
| themselves worthy of their name by an active cul- 
| 





tivation of the Christian virtues, and a vigorous 
practical protest against the sins, especially the pop- 
ular and prevalent sins, of the community, the age, 
and the nation in which they lived. He specified as 
among the absolute duties of such a society, opposi- 
tion to i@temperance, slavery and war, a system of 
active operations for the benefit of the poor, the igno- 
rant and the vicious, the promotion of general eda- 
cation and religious knowledge, and generally, dil- 


prove their fellow-creatures, and most, those who 
most needed help. The ignorant and the vicious 
have especial claims-on us for the aid they respec- 
tively need. They are treated as the foes, though 
they are in most cases the victims, of society. Every 
almshouse and every jail is a standing reproach to the 
ehurch, which should, by the previous employment 
of better means, have prevented its existence. And 
when the poor forsook a church, it was conclusive 
evidence that God had long before forsaken it. 

He spoke of the prevalent custom of praising dead 
prophets, while we denounce and _ persecute living 
ones, and showed the importance of sustaining with 
timely aid those reformers who, though treated with 
contempt and opposition by this century, will be the 
heroes and the prophets of the next, when no marble 
will be found white enough, and no gold pare enough 
to record their names and their merits. And in this 
connection he made a pointed allusion to Mr, Pier- 
pont, who had been driven from the city and. the 
State, in consequence of his uncompromising denun- 
ciation of the popular sins. 

He alluded with great satisfaction to the large 
proportion of young men and young .women in 
| his audience; for, said he, the old man who gets 
a great idea can carry it but to his grave, 
} 








while the young man carries it into his life.— 
He urged them by personal purity and excellence, 
and active labor for the welfare of others, to make 
themselves a truly Christian Society, and proposed 
that on Sunday afternoons they have a free and in- 
formal meeting for devotion, for mutua) acquaintance 


inquiring into the best means of doing good, and ma- 
king the needful arrangements for it.—c. x. w. 





SUMNER’S PEACE ORATION. 

Extract of a letter from a venerable friend of peace 
in the country, to his nephew in Boston :— 
‘I have jast read. Mr. Sumner’s Oration, to which 
you refer. It is a first rate production, not only for 
the richness of sentiment it contains, but for the light 
and intelligence it throws upon the progress of socie- 
ty. It ought to be placed in the hands of every man, 
woman and child, capable of understanding, in the 
Commonwealth. 
this address was to be published in a cheap form, for 
extensive circulation. 
that is the fact. If so, { will take one hundred copies. 
I wish you would procure some twelve or fifteen 
copies for meio place in ouf district and Sunday 
school Libraries, Sueh writings eannot fail of doing 
good. Don'tfailof seeing Mr. Sumner. It will do 
™. good to know that you have seen him. Why, [ 
had wther see the hinder part of his garment, as he 
was paring by, than to see the Captain General 
of the army and navy of the United Statesof America. 
Ii is to be Inped that. Mr. Sumner will not throw 
by his pen, now what he has eo admirably addressed 
the city authorities ef Boston, a spirit.of so much in 
accordance with that of his Heavenly Master; but 


Ma.Garaisos: — 


(cated char a thi city; Vhave had 


fore the commencement of the service, and was for-| 

‘found that there was no liberty 
their meetings; and I saw, iff would be a consistent 
friend of the slave, that I must come out ef them al- 
togethér, and wash my hands from their inhumanity 
and cruelty toward the millions who are groaning in 
bondage. I accordingly went to the minister of the 
church of which I was a member, the Rev. Natu ay- 
izt. Apams of Essex-street Union Church, Boston, 
and tol@ him I wished to withdraw from it, on ac- 
count of its pro-slavery character. 
talk with him in relation to the great reforms of the 
day, but not a word did he incline to say, except that 
he supposed talkiug would avail nothing—that the 
providence of God would bring-it all right—meaning 
that f sl 
ciple, some time or other, as to come back and join 
them again in their hollow religious observances and 
pro-slavery communion. He said he would bring the 
case before the committee. 
that evening, thinking if there were to be any thing 
done in my case, I would like to be there myself. 


| 


admirable discourse on the essential characteristics, | 
the purposes, and the duties of a church. He said a! 


igent co-operation in whatever would benefit and im-_ 


and conference on their wants and duties, and for 


I have received an impression that 


You may learn by imquiry, if 


that he will,with renewed energy, wield his pen for the : 
people, the whole people ; and, like the natural-sun;{ ber of the church for more than twelve years. 


Dear Sin—As 


I attempted to 





Id be so foolish or compromising in prin- 


I went to the meeting 


While there, he made an appointment for a fast, and 

read a chapter in Hosea, which had no more to do 
with the real objects of a fast, than light with dark- 
ness. In the course of the meeting, I took up a Bible, 
and opened to the 58th chapter of Isaiah; and as I 
saw that their fast was to be another abomination and 
mockery, | thought 1 would say something concern- 
ing the one recommended in that chapter. I got up 
to speak, but had no sooner begun than the said Rev 

Nehemiah Adams rose, and told me he did not wish 
me tospeak. I replied, that [ was a member of the 
eburch, and felt that } had as good a right to speak 
as he or any other person. | asked him to read the 
chapter referred to, but he took no notiee of my re- 
quest. At the close of the meeting, he requested the 
examining committee, with myself, to remain. We 
did so, and he stated to them the case, saying that he 
did not consider it proper for me to speak. After 
some conversation, in which [ freely expressed my 
mind in regard to the likeness which existed between 
the modern clergy, as a body, and the ancient 
Scribes and Pharisees, who would neither enter the 
kingdom of heaven themselves, nor allow others to 
do so, we separated. ; 

Without going minutely into all the subsequent 


excommunication was sent to me, which you will 
please ta put on record in the Liberator as an item 
in the religious history of the times :— 


Ata meeting of the Union Church, Friday evening 
No:. 28, 1845, the following report was laid on the 
table :-— 

¢ Whereas, Mr. Seward Mitchell, a member of this 
Church, has asked to he dismissed therefrom, but not 
to be recommended to any other church, and gives as 
his reason for making this request, that this church, 
with other sister churches, is in error and sin, be- 
cause it does not hold certain opinions on several con- 
troverted topics of public interest ; 
And whereas, he shows a dispusition which is far 
from the meek and quiet spirit of piety, leading him 
to rail against the churches of Christ and the Ubrist- 
ian ministry, and has also absented himself for some- 
and from the Lord's supper ; 

And whereas, fraternal efforts have been made in 
vain to convince and persuade him ; 

Voted, That the said brother Seward Mitchell be, 
and he is hereby excommunicated frum this church, 
as a covenant breaker and railer. 

Voted, That the Clerk noutfry tivther Miteholl that 
the church will act on his case on ak 
Dec. 12th, and that he then appear and shew cause 
Qf any) why the above should not be adopted.’ 


Attest. WILLIAM V. ALDEN, Clerk. 


Accordingly, on the evening named in the letter, 
1 appeared before the church meeting, then and there 
to answer to the heinous charges brought against me. 


importance, in comparison with the other things I 
had to say, and that I wished the privilege to be fully 
heard. 


reminding them that not even a prayer had been of- 


the meeting was to be held on the Sabbath, that day 


do good. 


reprove them—&c. &c. 


to get up, and disprove the charge. If he could, I 


would sit down, and say no more. 


reply was in sneers. 


all. 


of impressive truths. 


umn, when they could endure it no longer. 


heart than the cause of suffering humanity. 


from such abuse ! 


word, unless it was the vote of the church. 


of me, if I said any more. 





cause his light to ‘shine on the eyil andthe unthank- 








light under a bushel.’ 


je. Yours, for suffering humanity, Faas 
‘ful,’ om the wealthy and pennyless, and not place ‘ is} es 
Se ae _] Boston, Dec. 15, 


SEWARD MITCHELL. 











consecration practised by Rome? 
to combat the opinion that organized associations of 
professed Christians are of Divine appoiutment, and 
act with the authority of Jesus Christ 

what they do, or only this opinion in reference to 
Rome ? 
estxblishment of articles of faith, and for the author- 
itative government of the churches, as a’ general 
wrong, or only wrong at Rome? Do they intend 
to deny the power of the councils to confer author- 
ity to 
ity an 
or only so when exercised by Rome? Do they in- 
tend to say that al! councils or collections of minis- 
ters who shall declare themselves ‘ Courts of Jesus 
Christ, are 
that Romish 
so declare? |] 
feet rule of faith and practice, and that the rig 
each individual to judge of it for himself is inherent 
and perfect, so that all persecution, of every sort, for 
opinion’s sake, is a violation of individual rights,— 
or that the manner of Rome alove is wrong in this 
respect, and her particular modes of persecution 
alone to be denounced? Do they intend to main- 
tain that every man has a right to select his own 
teachers, and that all associations of men have the 
same right, the world over, or that this right exists 
at Rome alone, and that the contrary doctrine is an 


proceedings, after a few weeks, the following vote of 


time from the stated worship of God in our sanctuary, | 


evening, 


I attempted to give them the reasons why I had left 
ther, stating that I considered their letter as of small 


I then spoke of their fast as being contrary 
to the word of God—of their inhumanity to the slave ; 


ered in his behalf—that no anti-slavery notice could be 
read in the pulpit, not even a peace notice, because 


being too holy for acts of good will, and on which to 
I told them of their connexion with sla- 
very; thata man-stealer, with his hands dripping 
with the blood of his fellow-man, was permitted to 
come to their communion table as a christian brother ; 
that thus they were in fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, and that their minister did not 
I next alluded to the last 
meeting of the America Board, in support of the decla- 
ration, that the clergy of this country, as a body,were 
a brotherhood of thieves ; and ] challenged any one 


But this was not 
the way they choose to meet the issue: their only 


I then told them that I had an excellent article, 
written on the Report of the Board respecting com- 
munion with slaveholders, which | wished to read. 
But objection was strongly made ; and if it had not! 
been for Mr. Staten, who said 1 ought to be heard 
through, I should not have been permitted to read at 
The article I refer to is the one published as 
editorial in the Liberator of Sept. 19th, 1845, enti- 
tled ‘ The Brotherhood of Thieves,’ and which is fall 
1 finally commenced reading, 
and read on till [ got near the bottom of the first col- 
Deacon 
Thayer rose and asked the reverend dictator in the 
desk, if they must bear that. any longer. Another 
person said he was pained to hear such talk. It was 
Noyes P. Hawes, a strong Liberty party man, and a 
man who has made loud complaint against the church 
—but I believe the church is much dearer to his 
i do not 
think there was one who said more to cause me to 
be stopped than this same Liberty (!) man. Never- 
theless, 1 read on a few lines more, when some one 
rose and said that the church ought to be protected 
Then the reverend dictator him- 
self got up, and said I should not speak another 
lasked 
them why they did not reply to me, in a ehristian 
and honorable manner, and Jet me proceed. But, no 
—they were determined that [ should speak no more. 
When Mr. Adams put the question, about three 
fourths voted that J should not proceed any further. 
Only one that I saw dared to vote in my favor—Mr. 
Marcus Howe, a shoemaker, and as honest a man as 
there is among them; and God grant that his eyes 
may scon be opened. Mr. Adams then requested me 
to leave the vestry. 1 declined doing so; when dew 
con Charles Scudder, hardware dealer. in Pearl-st., 
asked if they could not get a police officer. They then 
passed a vote of excommunication, to whicn I re- 
sponded‘Amen!’ 1] was.again requested to leave. 
I told them it was not in their power to exclude me 
from the church of Christ ; upon which the Rey. Mr. 
Adams reminded me that the law would take hold| 


Should this fall under the eye of anywho are 
members of that church, I would most earnestly en- 
| treat them to come out from it, after they have faith- 
fully testified against it. 1 had been a faithful mem- 








dinance” and 












to 


st sanctioning 


Do they mean to resist counsels for the 


ase the Gospel, and take away that author- 
silence preachers, as a general usurpation, 


guilty of falsehood and_ profanity, or 
riests alone are so guilty when they 

they believe the Bible to be a 2 
° 


usurpation there only? If the editors really intend 
to go agaist error and superstition, and the arro- 
gance of domination on a broad scale and wherever 
found, and will say so, we should like to give them 
some small jobs to do by way of clearing the ground 
so as to get at the same things at Rome with better 
effect. Butifthey only intend to fight against Romish 
Popery, theu we have no particular wish for their 
help. However this may be, we do not think it at 
all necessary, or possible, to array any more union 
of Christians against Romish Popery than now 
exists, 





I> The following retort to first day Sabbatarians 
is from the Sabbath Recorder, a paper ably conduct- 
ed by Seventh-day Baptists in New-York :— 

SARBATH ACCIDENTS. 


We copy the following items for the instruction 
of such persons as think that accidents all eccur on 
Sunday. They were clipped from one paper, where 
they followed each other, 


A young man by the name of Horace Banning, 
who had Seen employed some time in the Essex 
cotton mill, was run over on Salurday evening, by 
the railroad train between Rowley and Ipswich, and 
killed. He poet a ticket in Rowley, for Boston, 
and must either have attempted to jump off the cars 
while they were in motion, or have gone out on the 
—_— for some purpose, and accidently fallen off. 

é€ was a native of Hartford, Conn, and about 23 
years of age. 


On Saturday forenoon, a sad accident occurred on 
the Lowell railroad, near the Woburn station. A 
manu by. the name of Conner; Constable at Lowell, 
was on his way on the down train to atrend a Court 
at Cambridge, and on meeting the up train, was in- 
formed that he would not be needed as a witness. 


Art this moment he attempted to jump upon the u 
train, when by some misstep, neWwasttntown yowe 


under the wheel of the car, which passed over him, 
mangling his legs in such a manner, that the am- 
putation of both of them was soon afier deemed 
necessary, 


On Saturday afternoon, as Mr. Hayden of South 
New Market, was riding ina sleigh with his wife 
and child, and another lady, when approaching the 
railway crossing at New Market Village, the down- 
ward train from Portland being about to pass, he 
stopped his horse—but suddenly the horse sprang 
forward, and brought the sleigh in contact with the 
engine. Mrs. Hayden and child were killed in- 
stantly, ‘The other lady was considerably injured, 
but Mr, Hayden escaped unhurt. 


On Selurday last, a young seaman, son of Capt. 
Lane, of the bark Mary Boughton, at Boston, fell 
from aloft on the deck of that vessel, and was in- 
stantly killed. In the same city, on the same day, 
Mr. Johnson, master mason, fell from a staging and 
was instantly killed. 





JOHN AUGUSTUS. 


One of the Boston vane.s gave, ‘he other day, the 
following dialogue,« aving b-en heard in the 
Municipal Court. Its. .s us a specimen only of 
what, to our knowledge. is tre:jpiczt!y dove by the 
friend bere mentionea. We do not print it, to 
trumpet forth the good y hich Mr, Augustus is do- 
ing, but to let the world see ‘aat there are those 
who believe in ‘saving sinners, literally ; and are 
trying to doit. And we earnestly hope that the 
fame he has acquired by his unique mode of doing 
good, will notiuterfere with the simplicity of his 
character, nor the integrity of his heart. 


Ann was called for sentence, convicted of 
petty Jarceny—which brought Mr, John Augustus 
to his feet, and the following is the substance of 
what followed: 

Mr. Augustaus—I thought, your Honor, that Ann 
was not to be sentenced till next term ? 

Mr. Parker, (the County Attorney,)}—Why not ? 
I know no reason why she should not be sentenced 
now: nothing has been said to me about postpon- 
ing it. 

Mr. Augustus—Yes there has. I said something 
about it myself—and I understood his Honor that 
the sentence was put off. 

Mr. Parker—You may have expressed yourself 
to that effect, but not in my presence. Peniaps 
the gentleman will seat himself on the Bench some- 
time - 

Mr. Augustus—Perhaps I shall (a langh}—or un- 
der the bench. Pil try to speak so as ty ae. 
stood. Ann’s mother is away now, out of town, 
and the girl is in a good place, out of the way of 
bad example ; and I think we shall be able t make 
a reformed woman of her—if your Honor will give 
us time. What's the use of being in a lmrry to 
punish the girl, when kindness may save her ? 

Mr, Parker—We do not wish to punisl, except 
fot the purpose of warning others. 1 will not urge 
a sentence now, if it interferes with any plan for the 
reformation of the girl; but that cannot be brought 
about by sending her to her mother. 

Mr. Augustus—We do not propose to send Ann 
to her mother; I think it would do ber no 
myself. She is but sixteen years old, and she j:os- 
sesses a good heart—amiable and kind feelings, and 
spaugh she has been guilty of stealing some small 
articles, yet she is too young to be very wicked ; and 
Tam confident that if she can remain in the excel- 
Jent place where she is now, for a time, she will be 
a good girl hereafter. I am her bail, and I want 
your Honor to postpone her sentence till next term, 
(and I thought it was so understood,) to give us an 
opportunity of saving her—leading her in a new 
course, and making her live a better life—which I 
believe can be done. 

His Honor listened attentively to the remarks of 
the worthy philanthropist, and granted the re- 
quest. 








without fail for many years past, but i: lappened 
_ the family were goi 


ing ston, 


ad on a light 

ped aid vest, gloves, rubbe: 
| fashioned black fir 

os Pao falsehoods,—and the colored woman at 


house he | 
bestole her spectseten 


last heard of at Jenksville. 
Our friend queries whether he may not be an 
imposter. We have no doubt of it. 
therefore, that the friends of the poor refugee slaves 
will be cautions, and not allow themselves to be im- 
posed upon by this fellow. Whether he belongs to 
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istry’ as particular mode ly about 25 of t bailt— 
pet th he, a bel gwar y a a little above the middle stature-—has lost two front 
pery? Do they intend to reject the necessity of] teeth, one upper and one lower; is considerably in- 
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is town or not, is more than we know.— 
Herald. 





Tue Binte anv tue Brack Art. The Carnar- 


von Herald says:—* Not a single clergyman of the 


established church attended the Bible society meet- 
ing which was held at Ruthin last week. A_ pro- 
fessor of the black art, commonly called a conjuror, 
had an exhibition, in the same town, a couple of 
evenings afterwards. ‘That exhibition was honored 
by the presence of no less than sixteen 

One rev. gentleman invited the conjuring pro rs 
with the clerical brethren who had patronized him, 
to spend the evening and to supper: The party, 
who were highly amused with the tricks of the 
juror, and the good cheer of the rev. host, did not 
break up until the first crowing of the cock. In go- 
ing homeward, one rcv. gentleman, it is said, lost 
his horse ; but it has not been determined whether 
this was owing to the cleverness of the conjuror, or 
the goodness of the cheer, 


> Rey. H. H. Shropshere of Helena, La., Circuit, 
has been expelled from the ministry by the Metho- 
dist E. Conference, in session at New-Orleans, for 
attempting to seduce a young lady on whom he was 

ractising some mesmeric experiments in- July last. 
Mr. S. eonlessed his guilt, and made no defence. 
Bishop Soule, President of the Conference, says the 
Picayune, strongly reprehended the practice of mes- 
merism, and admonished his hearers to avoid it as 
one that was disgraceful, degrading, and ruinous to 
those who mecdle with it. If the Rey. Bishop draws 
his conclusions with regard to the degrading tenden- 
cies of mesmerism from the instance above cited, 
might he not condemn Methodism as well?—.¥. Y. 
Tribune. 


A Dear Joke.—A butcher of Tompkins market, 
New-York, named Peter Van Sleight, on Tuesday 
took a notion to play a joke on a colored man named 
Henry Houseman, by changing his outward appear- 
ance with a dustingvof flour, which created consid- 
erable amusement in the neighborhood where the oc- 
currence took place. Sambo not relishing the idea 
of thus being made a laughing stock, caused Mr. Van 
Sleight to be taken before one of the magistrates, and 
held to bail in the sam of $100 for his future good be- 
havior. 


Jack and ihe Bishop —When Dr. Lipscombe, the 
late Bishop of Jamaica, went on board her Majesty's 
ship the¢ Magnificent,’ to dine with the admiral, on 
making his appearance on deck in full canonicals, 


sagaciously inquired of his brother Neptune, ‘I say, 
Jack, do you know who that ’ere is?’ ‘No, Lde~"y 
said he, ‘except it is the master blacksmit*: who 1s 
come to take the measure of our ne ‘unnel,’—Bap- 
tist Herald. 


« tjaicial Court, on Saturday, the 
ne ae Albert J. Tirrell were called, and 
--darad sa recognize for their appearance in Februa- 
ry, to testify, first, in relation to the charge of mur- 
der, and second as to the charge of arson. All the 
adults who were in the house on the fatal night ap- 
peared, except the transient lodger ; but his testimo- 
ny, as given before the coroner's inquest, is not 
deemed material. It is pretty well settled, that Tir- 
rell originally sailed for Liverpool, and that the ves- 
sel was obliged to put back by the weather, and then 
Tirrell managed to get a passage to New-Orleans — 
Beston Post. 


Revenue of Boston.—The net revenue for the four 
quarters 1844, was $5,934,945 14; for the four quar- 


$704,184 95. 


Lucky Boy.—The Boston Common Council re- 
solved that the reward of $2000 offered by the city 
some time since, for the detection of incendiaries, 
should be paid to Isaac. Pierce, son of James Pierce, 
a boy 14 years of age, whose evidence and informa- 
tion in the Municipal Court convicted Leonard F. 


Leaveritt-street, last spring. 


Spoiling a Story.—Every ‘body has heard of the 
celebrated Addison, when on his death-bed, sending 
for the young Earl of Warwick, ‘to see with wliat 
peace a Christian can die.’ Horace Walpole has 
spoiled the beauty of this story. He says, ¢ unlucki- 
ly, Addison died of brandy.’ 


Melancholy Casualty—Mr, E. W. Bull, a well 
known citizen and Druggist, of Hartford, Ct., ina fit 
of insanity, on Saturday morning last, jumped from 
an upper window in the back part of his house, and 
killed himself. 


j 
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Dead.—We regret to announce, says the Baltimore 
Patriot, the death of the Hon. James Thomas, for- 
merly Governor of Maryland. He died at his resi- 
dence in St. Mary's county, on Christmas day, in the 
62d year of his age, of the typhoid fever, with which 
he lingered a long time. 


The National Intelligencer records the death of a 
colored. waiter at Jenkin's Hotel, in Washington, 
named George Hawkins. The canse of his death 
was an extreme nervous excitement, rapidly extend- 
ing from the foot threughout the system, and origina- 
ting from the negligent cutting of his corns three 
days before his decease. 


Like Master, Like Man.—A black man was arrested 
in New Orleans, for stealinga coat When the trial 
came on, the master was caught with the coat on his 
back, and was taken by the officers for being particeps 
crimtnis. 


A Lusty Girl.—The Boston Ploughman says, there 
is agitl in Leominster, only twelve years of age, by 
the name of Richardson, who weighs upwards of 
three hundred pounds. Her parents are not above the 
middle size. 


The old South Church hada narrow escape on 
Monday evening. When the sexton sopened the 
Church for the purpose of lighting up, ne discovered 
flanies bursting out at each side of the pulpit, bat it 


—RBoston Transcript. 


John Cook, of Wrentham, aman forty ycars of 
age, with a wife and five children, has been convicted 


abducting an unmarried woman, with a purpose of se- 
duction. The female was Emily G. Forrest, 17 years of 
age, who had been in his family, doing housework. 


The property held by the Trinity Church, N. ¥., 
is estimated to be worth one hundred millions of dol- 
oy a Estate $80,000,000, other property $20,- 
Meeting of Slareholders.—The citizens of Queen 
Anne's county, Md., are 10 hold a public meeting on 
the 6th of January, at Centreville, to adopt measures 
to prevent the escape of their slaves by means of abo- 
litionists. 

Population of Nisheille--The population of the 
city of Nashville proper, according to a late census, 
is 10,132; the population, ineluding the suburbs, is 
12,494 ; of which are 7,968 whites, 3,892 slaves, and 
542 free persons of color. 


The Saves ere Contented and Happy, Eh ?—Yes- 
terday, one of the female slaves of J. B. Brant 
up missing, 
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Cc. W. é ‘ 
N. B. The first price is the Oniy AA BROOK 
sinall discount for cash, 7 Piet, cheers 
March 14. 





THOMAS NELSON, > 
Genteel Boarding House. 


No. 159 Eum-srregr, 


NEW-BEDP 
oe <N. would respectfully inform the Ou 
Bb. he hes fitted up and opened his h, 
comimodate with board and lod 
favor him with their patronage. 
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lieits a sare. No — —_ be spared to ted 
every way an agreeable house. T. od a 
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BOOKS, STATIONERY, Etc 


SSAYS on Human Rights, and their po... 
EeGoennties. By E£. PHaribut, Coat Peli 
Law in the city of New-York. oe 
Jay's View of the Action of the Federal G 
ae aged Slavery. 
‘The Pioneer: or leaves from an Editor's Pos 
By Henry Clapp, Jr. or Pent Pay 
Anmiativeness; or the evils and remedies of » 
and perverted Sexuality ; includin 
oe to the Married and Single. 
ler. 
The Water-Cure Journal, edited by Joc) Shew.}) D 
re semi-monthly, ~ Ca 
é Complete Phonological Class Book, by 
Andrews and Boyle, and also the ea 
on Phono, raphy. ry. 
Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of the History of Wa 
men. : 
Mrs; Childs’ New Edition of Philothea 
Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of Letters from Nor 
York, Ist and 2d Series. ; 
Mrs. Childs’ Flowers for Children, Part 1st and % 
Charles C, Burleigh on the Death Punishmen: 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, (« new work) 
Spooner’s Work on the Unconstitutionality of Sh. 
very. , 
Anti-Slavery Almanacs, 1846. 
Boston Almanac, 1846. 
Conversations of some on the Old Poets, by Jamy 
R. Lowell. ; 
Spear's, O’Sullivan's and Chapin's Works on Cys, 
ial Punishment. , 
Rev. Theodore Parker's Discourses, Sermons, & 
Also,a good assortment of Blank Books, Stationery 
For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Corhili 
Jan.} tf. 


OVEN Mey 


XOCST 
& Warning ag 
By 0.8. Fog 


To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


NFORMS his friends and customers, that he by 
removed from No. 8 Brattie-street, to 

51 Cornhill a-4 24 Brattleestreet 

Where he contiaaes his same line of business, wi 

an additie", viz: 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionably 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to selec 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his aly 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an ase 
ment-of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Brew 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as wells 
VESTINGS of the latest. style, all of which be wil 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on ms 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OF. 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 

Please give him a call, if you wish to be used wel 
and get the worth of your money. 

Ire J: P. COBURN would furthermore inform 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements, mi 
ig prepared to execute any amount of Clothinginty 
above line. 

fir The highest price paid for Gentlemen's d 
east Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repaint 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at shel 
notice. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE 
RE the authors and sole publishers of Phow ii 
graphic and Phonotypie works in the Unitel 
Staies. They keep constantly for sale the works met 
tioned below, and are daily making additions to ther 
assortment by the publication of new books, andl 
fresh importations of the works of Mr. Isaac Pimms 
the author of the system of Phonography, endl 
distinguished leader of the writing and print 
reformation in England. ‘ 


Phonographic WorkSpublished by Andrews & By 
honographic Institution, 339 W ashington- 

Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLAS 
BOQK, containing an exposition of the aystent 
Phonography, ititended for the use of Schools, a 
learners generally. 5 
Boards 37 1-2 cts. Linen 50 ct 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, @ ie 
sourse of inductive Reading Lessons in oo 
raphy. ie a 
PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC DY 
UMENTS, various sorts. 
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Phonographic and Phonotypic Works publishe 4 
x Date Pitman, Bath, England. y 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, royal a 
edition, Morocco, Gilt, with an Appendix o> ri 
plication of Phonography to Foreign a Se Ph 
A. J. Ellis, B. A. i) de 
Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appe “ ‘ 
THR PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, 2 monthly Mf 
azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and dr 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, "e ae 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDEM 
containing the best reading matter, oF For oe 
struction, &c. em 
THE IPSWICH PHONO-PRESS, | 
PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY, 
laneous reading matter. 

THE ACWORTH STAR, containing ¢ 
ing lessons for beginners. 

THE ALPHABET OF NATURE, per 
butions towards a more accurate Ana ¥ 
Symbolization of spoken Sounds. By A. 
B. A.—atf invaluable work. 


A PLEA FOR PHONOTYPY s auth Hei 
RAPHY, or ech Printing / ‘| 
By A. I Billi’ Fellow of the Cambridge PHM 
ical Society, ete. i piace 

THE PHONOTYPIC BIBLE, per nN” 

PHONOGRAPHIC WAFERS, PENS,"™ 

&e. &e. a othe! 
IF Booksellers, sehool-teachers, *” bert) & 

purchase to sell again, will be allowed sone 

count. Persons; by forwarding to the sv 
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the Art, without the oe a nws & povit. 
229 Washington-street, Boston, ° 
Oct. 17. eply. _— 
Sat Sa eg org aTor 
AGENTS FOR THE LiBey 
New-Hawrsninr.—Leonard Chast, 








Verwox7.—Rowland T. Robinson, - 
burg. . Lowell “Be 
gMassacuuserts.—John Levy, 100 uth” 
Adams, Fall River ;—Isaac Austis, Naw 
Elias Richards, Weymouth :— Georg 
Me ee aand.--Amarancy Paine, P ori 
New-York City" 
Fuller, Skaneateles ;— homas McClintoe 
Preston, West ba 
McWilliamstown ae ie? 
‘bleton, Russellvitle ;—B. Kent, andrews Br : 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James Long 


‘a; rl Penning? 
a es Flee, Columbiana. 
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